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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


TESTIMONIAL'DINNER TO MR. AND 
MRS. McDAVITT 


More than three hundred people as- 
sembled at the Y. W. C. A. in Muncie, 
Indiana, on Tuesday evening, April 4, to 
pay tribute to Rev. and Mrs. Arthur W. 
McDavitt in recognition of the comple- 
tion of fifteen years of service in St. John’s 
Universalist Church of that city. Guests 
were present from Indianapolis, Rich- 
mond, Anderson, Hartford City and Cin- 
cinnati, but the event can only be charac- 
terized properly as an outpouring of af- 
fection from a local church group toward 
its minister and his wife. Those who 
attended from other cities felt themselves 
cordially welcome and shared in the affec- 
tionate regard for those being honored, but 
the prevailing spirit was that of an inti- 
macy which is possible only between pastor 
and people. This spirit heightened the in- 
spiration of the occasion for all. It was a 
joy to the heart of each ‘‘out-of-towner.”’ 

An effort to discover the names of com- 
mittee members was met with the response, 
“Each of us is helping a little.’ Such 
sharing of work and credit among the 
people of this church is, in itself, the 
greatest possible tribute which could be 
paid to the leadership of Arthur McDavitt 
throughout his long pastorate. Whoever 
the workers were, they did an unusually 
fine job of arrangement. The tables were 
decorated with bright spring flowers and 
with miniature crystal candelabra carry- 
ing colored candles. The menu was well 
chosen and well served. The program was 
carried forward without haste or delay by 
Myron H. Gray, moderator of the church. 

The invocation was given by Rev. Carl 
H. Olson, of Cincinnati, a member of 
the board of trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention. Dr. Edgar F. Daugh- 
erty, pastor of the Muncie Christian 
church, spoke as a representative of the 
community, and stressed the constructive 
work done by Mr. McDavitt and the high 
regard in which he is held by the more 
important and discriminating elements of 
the city. Frank Lewellen, superintendent 
of the Universalist Sunday school, out- 
lined the history of that organization and 
expressed appreciation in its behalf for 
the guidance given by the pastor. Dr. 
Ralph W. Noyer, dean at Ball State Col- 
lege and a member of the church board of 
trustees, paid tribute to Mr. McDavitt 
as a religious leader with spiritual insight 
and rational approach to problems of 
faith. Mr. McDavitt then expressed his 
appreciation and that of Mrs. McDavitt 
for the regard which prompted tke dinner 
and reception. 

Mr. Gray next presented Dr. Walter 
H. Macpherson of Joliet, Ill., president of 
the Universalist General Convention. 
Dr. Macpherson addressed his remarks 
especially to members of the Easter fel- 
lowship class to affiliate with St. John’s 
Universalist Church on the following Sun- 
day. This class was announced as the 


largest in the history of the Muncie church. 
Dr. Macpherson’s address was studded 
with sparkling and telling witticisms. 
He urged the importance of the laity seek- 
ing always to perpetuate the ideals of 
liberal religion by developing its own 
“spiritual suecessors.’’ Setting forth the 
importance of Universalism’s avowals of 
faith, Dr. Macpherson related them to 
the needs of the modern world and to the 
essential task of maintaining a free spirit 
of worship and quest for truth in religion. 
The benediction was pronounced by Mr. 
MecDavitt. 

Mr. McDavitt became pastor of the 
Muncie church fifteen years ago on March 
30, coming from Racine, Wis., where he 
had been pastor of the Universalist church 
for six years. . He was born in Nebraska, 
but his parents moved to Missouri while 
he wasa boy. After attending the public 
schools of LaPlata, Missouri, he attended 
Hastings College at Hastings, Neb., and 
Lombard College at Galesburg, IIl., re- 
ceiving his theological degree at the latter 
institution. Mrs. McDavitt, to whom he 
was married in 1908, is also a Hastings 
College graduate. 

Mr. McDavitt’s first pastorate was in 
his home town of LaPlata. He has held 
other pastorates in Missouri, Iowa, IIli- 
nois and Indiana. Since he has served St. 
John’s Church, some three hundred mem- 
bers have been received and such or- 
ganizations as the Flower Mission, Sewing 
Club, Mothers’ Club, Boy Scout and Girl 
Scout troops have been established. With- 
in the past year the church has opened a 
social center, for meetings of its organiza- 
tions, in a building adjacent to the church 
but formerly rented to a commercial es- 
tablishment. 

Mr. McDavitt is a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club, has served as president of the 
Delaware County Humane Society, and 
is now a member of the board of directors 
of this organization and of the Delaware 
County Tuberculosis Association. He 
has been active upon the boards of the 
Social Service Bureau and of the Visiting 
Nurse Association as well as a supporter of 
other community endeavors. He is a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the Wisconsin 
Agriculturalist and Farmer, having weekly 
sermons appearing in this publication. 
He is in great demand as a speaker before 
many Indiana organizations and preaches 
many funeral sermons throughout the 
state. 

Carl H. Olson. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Mrs. Josephine M. Benton is the daugh- . 
ter-in-law of Dr. Herbert E. Benton of 
Philadelphia. 

Rev. Ralph Grieser is minister of Ep- 
worth Methodist Church in Whitestone, 
INSexe 

Rev. Robert Lewis Weis is minister of 
the Universalist churches in Huntingville 
and North Hatley, Quebec. 
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LET’S BE UNIVERSALISTS AGAIN 


N Sunday, April 30, Universalist church school 
4 members young and old will pool their offerings 
for the aid of refugee Jewish children of Ger- 
many. “What, another offering?”’ Yes indeed, and 
an offering we should all be glad to contribute to, and 
to which we are certain Universalists will gladly give. 
We are committed to the supreme mission of making 
universal brotherhood real. We hold human per- 
sonality to be of ‘supreme worth.” We remember 
that it was a great Jew who placed childhood forever 
at the heart of Christian love when he took a child in 
his arms and said, “‘Whosoever receiveth one such 
child receiveth me.’’ Our hearts are grieved by the 
tragic spectacle of these innocents brutally deprived of 
the means to life. We must do our share to relieve 
their plight. 

Read Max Kapp’s letter in this issue of the 
Leader and then make it possible for your child or 
children to contribute a substantial sum to this cause. 
If you have no children contribute substantially to 
your church school adult department’s offering. If 
you do not belong to any Universalist church school 
send your contribution to the nearest Universalist 
church school, or to the G. 8. S. A. office at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

In the years just after the war Universalists under 
the leadership of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion gave $74,000 to the Armenian orphans. This was 
Universalism in very truth. The need of the Jewish 
children of 1939 is as great as was that of the Armenian 
children of 1919. Let’s be Universalists again! 

E. H. L. 


* * 


BELOVED DAN BRUMMITT 


HE Associated Press brings the news. Dan 
Brummitt died in the lobby of a down-town 
hotel in Kansas City, April 5. 

That was his home city. That is where his papers, 
The 
were published. He was on the job. He went, as all 
of us might well pray to go, quickly. 

Dan Brummitt was seventy-one years old, but he 
just couldn’t grow old. Forty-five years out of college, 
forty-eight years in the ministry, thirty-eight years 
in religious journalism, he was still buoyant, youthful, 
joyous, aggressive. He had been through the flames, 
but there was no smell of smoke on his garments. 
He was alive to his fingertips. 

He preceded the writer as president of the As- 
sociated Church Press. Men of every denomination, 
North and South, trusted and loved him. He had 
the heart of what we now call ecumenicity in his own 


Northwestern and Central Christian Advocates, ~ 


great heart. He had with it the brain that pene- 
trated the mass of words surrounding “ecumenicity”’ 
and got at the difference between the true and the 
false. 

Just now the reunion of Methodists of the three 
great divisions is in sight. 

As an editor and as a church member he was 
getting ready for the great reunion meetings in Kan- 
sas City. 

Dan Brummitt was born in England and came 
to the United States at the age of fifteen. His college 
and seminary training were in this country. Many 
universities have given him honorary degrees. Be- 
sides books on religious subjects and methods of 
church work, he had published three successful novels. 
There was life in his writings because there was life 
in the man. Besides all else, he was a captivating 
speaker, a preacher of power, a witty after-dinner 
speaker, a hater of pretense and sham, a sincere and 
consistent follower of Christ. 

The best of Methodism, which is second best to 
nothing on earth, flowed full and free in his blood. 


* * 


THE EDITORIAL ON THE BALLOU DECISION 


E have received more comments than we can 

W publish upon the editorial ““The Ballou De- 

cision’”’ appearing in our issue of March 25. 

Some of our friends are hurt by it, a few are made 

angry and disgusted, and many thank us for express- 
ing their convictions. 

The most scathing rebuke that we have received 
comes from a student in the Divinity School at St. 
Lawrence University who is a Southerner. It appears 
in this issue. It reveals a flaming social passion with- 
out which our young ministers become fossilized when 
they grow older. Given a little more imagination to 
enable him to look behind words to meanings and be- 
yond one type of method to other methods, and this 
young man may go far. 

We believe that our Canton student is mistaken in 
his assumption that there can be no such thing as 
equal privileges unless they are identical privileges. 
We freely admit that he can point to many cases 
where colored people have vastly inferior facilities, 
but conditions in this respect have greatly improved. 
Discrimination and unkindness, however, can go on 
where facilities are identical. Something more is 
needed than street cars and school buildings used in 
common to make good feeling between the races. 

We used to sit by a colored boy in the grade 
school at Cobleskill, N. Y., and played with him at 
recess. We thought nothing about it. There were 
only two or three colored families in the town. A few 
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months ago in a dining car on the Southwestern 
Limited he served me at table—each overjoyed to see 
the other, each glad to talk about the old days. 

In Washington we have between one and two 
hundred thousand colored people—over a third of 
the population. We have separate school systems 
headed by assistant superintendents, and both under 
Doctor Ballou. Doctor Ballou has done wonders in 
getting buildings and additional teachers for both 
colored and white schools. Supreme over the schools, 
white and colored, is a Board of Education of nine 
members of whom three are colored. 

The colored pupils have as good buildings and as 
good teachers as the whites. The jobs in the colored 
school system are the economic plums for the race, and 
competition is keen for them. The colored people in 
the schools and in the District are proud of the school 
system. The separate schools work well. 

As to separate churches, so far as Washington is 
concerned, it can be said truthfully that they work 
well. The colored people take pride in their churches, 
support them and attend them. While there are queer 
sects, the leading colored ministers can hold their own 
with anybody. 

Now if a young man thinks that the provision of 
different facilities for colored people is wrong, it be- 
comes his duty to agitate in the spirit of the letter 
that we publish. If a Methodist believes that a sep- 
arate colored Conference is wrong, it is his duty to 
fight such a Conference. We do not see the wrong. 
It is wrong to deprive colored people of their votes. 
It is wrong to close the door to jobs for them. It is 
wrong not to measure them as to culture and education 
as we measure whites, and it is wrong to hate them. 
But to take the view that marriage between the mem- 
bers of the two races leads to unhappiness and curses 
the children, that interracial marriage should be dis- 
couraged and that relationships leading to marriage 
are to be discouraged—such things are not wrong. 
They are wise and they are kind. 

In all interracial relations, especially in dealing 
with people made sensitive by slights, we should be 
broad, tactful and generous. 

There was a fine opportunity to show such a 
spirit when the D. A. R. excluded Marian Anderson 
from their hall. No hall in a colored school was as 
large as the hall in the Central High School. Here 
was a great artist whom everybody wanted to hear. 
We should have said ‘‘Let her have the hall, not as a 
colored woman but as an artist.’ 

If a distinguished colored scholar comes to town, 
we who are white can help things by extending the 
kind of hospitality we would extend to the president 
of Doshisha University of Japan or to some great 
Chinese philosopher. We who write have had colored 
people at our table and have profited by their learning 
and culture. There are fewer white fanatics on this 
subject than there used to be. 

But when a movement of colored extremists takes 
form to force a violation of the law of the District 
and so to lead to a repeal of the law, and when they 
use the colored artist as an excuse, then we take our 
stand on the law. 

As for Marian Anderson, she has nothing to ery 
about. With Chief Justice Hughes and other mighty 


figures standing sponsor for her concert at the Lincoln 
Memorial, her dignity is preserved and her ability 
recognized. 

* SS 


A PENSION PLAN FOR UNIVERSALISTS 


EVEN of the eleven sessions of the Universalist 
General: Convention from 1917 through 1937, 
have debated the matter of a pension plan for 

Universalist ministers and taken some parliamentary 
action on the subject. At Worcester in 1917 and at. 
Baltimore in 1919 the delegates urged that a pension 
plan be worked out. At Detroit in 1921 a resolution 
was passed expressing surprise that so little progress 
had been made and instructing the board to “act 
forthwith.’’ At Providence in 1923 it was voted to 
institute a contributory plan. At Hartford in 1927 
the contributory plan vote was rescinded and the 
board was instructed to develop a non-contributory 
plan and to take steps to “confer with the various 
State Conventions relative to their immediate co- 
operation in this matter, and prepare, in collaboration 
with them, a comprehensive and co-ordinated pen- 
sion plan which will include the ministers and mis- 
sionaries in our entire fellowship.”’ At Buffalo in 1931 
it was voted that the “churches get behind this ef- 
fort.” At all of these eleven conventions someone in 
formal or informal sessions discussed pensions. To 
date we have no comprehensive pension plan for the 
ministers or missionaries of our fellowship. 

At Chicago in 1937 the Convention recommended 
that the Board of Trustees “be empowered to study 
and formulate a contributory pension plan, and be in- 
structed to submit full details of such a plan to all 
Universalist ministers and boards of trustees of local 
churches at least six months previous to the next. 
General Convention, at which time the consideration 
of the plan shall be made a special order of business.”’ 
A committee appointed by the Board of Trustees 
and acting for the board has fulfilled these instructions 
by giving careful study to the matter of a pension 
plan. The committee, after many long sessions and 
consultation with actuarial experts, has formulated a 
plan and submitted it by mail to the ministers and the 
local church trustees. The plan, which was mailed 
April first, bears the signature of the following min- 
isters and laymen: Dr. George E. Leighton, the Rev. 
Max A. Kapp, Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, Dr. Charles 
Clare Blauvelt, the Rev. Harold E. Lumsden, Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff, Dr. Robert Cummins, Fletcher P. 
Osgood, Charles B. Ladd, A. Ingham Bicknell, and 
the Rev. Charles H. Emmons, chairman. 

Of the plan itself details are unnecessary here. 
Suffice it to say that it is a sound businesslike proposal 
which includes our parish ministers and lay denomi- 
national employees. No one is to be compelled to 
enter it, if it is adopted, and no one will be kept out of 
it. Everyone who enters the plan will contribute 
three percent of his salary annually, and this con- 
tribution will be supplemented by a five percent con- 
tribution from the church or organization which em- 
ploys him. At the retirement age of sixty-five the 
member has the choice of several plans of pension, 
all worked out on the basis of sound actuarial tables. 
The plan, if adopted, will be administered and ser- 
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viced by expert financial counselors under the super- 
vision of a General Convention Pension Board. Fur- 
thermore, the plan will not disturb, but rather supple- 
ment, our present pension funds. 

The committee has done its job, and done it well. 
This we say without a blush in spite of the fact that 
we are on that committee. We were one of the few 
members (every committee has them) that did very 
little of the hard spade work to develop the plan, but 
being on the committee we know the many hours of 
hard work that was done in producing this plan. We 
therefore think it only reasonable to urge every Uni- 
versalist minister and every church trustee not only 
to read the plan carefully, but also to think about it 
and discuss it. If you have questions that are not 
answered in the report write to the chairman. If you 
have suggestions for improvement send them to the 
committee. And by all means come to the Washing- 
ton Convention next October prepared to act on the 
plan. 

If we do not adopt this plan or another equally 
well thought out at the next session of our Conven- 
tion, we shall be in the ridiculous position of having 
rounded out a full dozen Conventions at which we did 
nothing but talk and vote, rescind votes, talk some 
more, and vote some more. If this happens we might 
just as well, nay, we had better, be honest and say to 
prospective ministers and prospective lay employees: 
“We can’t afford to pay you higher salaries, and so 
you had better save your little resources very care- 
fully, for, though secular employers from banks to 
breweries manage to develop pension plans, Univer- 
salist churches have none and we just can’t agree on 
a plan, so proceed at your own risk!’’ 

Melt: DL. 


* * 


DOCTOR LALONE’S NEW BOOK 


ITH the first issue in May we shall begin pub- 
lishing serially ‘And Thy Neighbor as Thy- 
self, a Story of Universalist Social Action,” 

by Emerson Hugh Lalone. For some months, Doc- 
tor Lalone, in fragments of a busy life and on vaca- 
tions, has been at work delving into the records of our 
Universalist organizations, into the biographies of our 
men and women, into the bound volumes of Univer- 
salist journals, running down the facts. Upon the 
basis of these studies he has written a charming and 
illuminating story of how organized Universalists 
have tried to apply their gospel and to obey the second 
great commandment of the Master. 

The Christian Leader is fortunate in being able to 
publish these chapters, because they make an in- 
teresting and instructive series. 

Doctor Lalone feels that he is fortunate in having 
them published before they come out in book form, 
so that he may have the benefit of corrections and 
additions that are sure to come in. 

No man is omniscient. No writer, however in- 
formed and competent, can cover in one attempt a 
field so vast as that covered by this proposed volume. 

Now it ought to be understood that many great 
Universalist names do not appear in this book. It is 
not a history of the denomination, but it may be fol- 
lowed by such a history. The denomination long has 
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demanded that our history be brought up to date. 
Men whose primary interest was theology, or whose 
main contribution was along other lines of church 
work, are not mentioned. The book is about the 
people who have insisted that we must do more than 
“preach the doctrine,” important as that may be. 

But Doctor Lalone is sure that there are ministers 
and laymen whose whole lives were set in the direction 
of making clear the meaning of the second great com- 
mandment, whose work he has not mentioned. He 
wants to consider them. He hopes that the publica- 
tion of the chapters in serial form will bring up their 
names. He desires to have his perspective brought 
under close scrutiny. 

For our part we are glad to have a strong denomi- 
national series follow one in which, as Doctor Bisbee 
once said of his magazine Today, “‘we have tried to 
float over our denominational lines in a sound literary 
medium the fundamental truths that characterize our 
Church.”’ 


PATRIOTISM THAT IS WILLING TO PAY, 


VEN some of the intelligent broadcasters like 
Earl Godwin, a veteran White House corre- 
spondent, and intelligently run organizations 
like the American Automobile Association, ery out 
against taxes and yet demand that everything that the 
government does that touches them be free. ‘There 
has been a terrific outcry against the imposition of an 
admission fee to public monuments and public parks 
which have been paid for by the taxpayers and which 
now they are not free to use without paying ten cents 
or twenty-five cents. These gentlemen seem to forget 
two things: One is that ninety-five percent of the tax- 
payers never have a chance to use these facilities, and 
the other is that the drain on those who do use them 
is trifling. How many times does the ordinary citizen 
of Vermont or even of Virginia go over the Sky Line 
Drive? Once or twice in a lifetime, and so the tax he 
pays is twenty-five or fifty cents in a lifetime. Itisa 
pretty selfish man who can not see the thing from the 
standpoint of government charged with the task of 
raising revenue. 
“Old Glory is waving over these shrines,’ 
Godwin, “and we charge ten cents to get in.” 

If we were a little more patriotic we should not 
be always trying to dodge the payment of ten cents 
more to the government. 

The scrutiny of government expenditures is 

a part of the citizen’s duty, but the mental attitude 
we all get in of thinking that taxes or admissions or 
other charges by government are in some way per se 


unjust is neither intelligent nor decent. 
* * 


’ 


says 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The Universalist General Convention will meet 
this year in the third week in October instead of the 
fourth. The dates given in the editorial in last week’s 


Leader were not correct. The sessions will be held 
October 15 to 21, not October 22 to 28. 


Drunkenness to the thoughtful and sensitive is 
seldom funny. It usually means tragedy for some- 
body. 
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Characters in the Tales of a Wayside Inn 


VIlI—The Young Sicilian: Luigi Monti 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


E was not a very important person,” said the 
professor. “He owes his significance to the 
fact that Longfellow included him in the group 

at the Wayside Inn. There was nothing else about 
him especially worth remembering.” 

From the standpoint of the makers of a dic- 
tionary or an encyclopedia, this verdict probably is 
fair, but all of life is not included within the covers of 
even the greatest and best of encyclopedias. There 
are all the unsung heroes of the common life, and there 
are all the people who, in no sense heroes, manage to 
keep the wheels turning so that life can go on. 

Quite apart from the ‘“Tales of a Wayside Inn,”’ 
the life of Luigi Monti has significance. He was a 
lover of liberty, a revolutionist who dared and lost, 
an exile from home, and a penniless refugee in a 
strange land. He became a citizen of a new country, 
at home in the English language, a teacher at Harvard, 
a lecturer and writer, a United States consul, the 
builder of a home, the close friend of a great poet. 
Always he contributed gayety, light-heartedness, 
charm, a love of beauty, a passion for music, to a 
serious-minded nation. Even in old age he could 
laugh like a boy. He is worth remembering and 
thinking about. His enthusiasms lessen the .tension 
of taut nerves. 

Luigi Monti was born January 26, 1830, in Pa- 
lermo, Sicily, and was educated in the schools of his 
native city. He early developed a taste for literature 
and read widely. In 1848-49 he served in the Revo- 
lutionary Army which was trying to end the power of 
the Bourbon kings. He was exiled in 1850 and came 
to the United States. He himself wrote of this ex- 
perience: “Having escaped by a miracle from the 
hands of a tyrant in Sicily and come to the United 
States with scarcely a rag to cover me, I have worked 
incessantly.” Through the influence of Mr. Long- 
fellow, who was retiring from the faculty, he was in 
1854 appointed an instructor in Italian at Harvard at 
a salary of $500. After five years’ service he and 
several other tutors lost their positions, due to a re- 
organization of the department and the necessity of 
combining several tutors’ salaries to make the salary 
of a professor. 

Luigi Monti did not submit tamely. He dared to 
print and send a memorial, dated January 17, 1859, 
which began as follows: “To the Honorable and Revy- 
erend the Board of Overseers of Harvard College, the 
Instructor of Italian respectfully submits the follow- 
ing.”’ 

Monti stated that only two months before the 
action of the Overseers he had been offered the posi- 
tion of instructor in Italian and Spanish by the Uni- 
versity of Virginia at a salary double what he received 
in Cambridge, that he had consulted gentlemen con- 
nected with the college and had been dissuaded from 
resigning because Harvard did not lightly dismiss 
those connected with the faculty. He pointed out that 
he had prepared two text books—an Italian grammar 


and an Italian reader—both of which had been ac- 
cepted by the college, and that during the time that 
the professorship of Modern Languages had been va- 
cant he had given instruction in Dante, a labor not 
required of him. He argued that the action taken was 
a blot upon his reputation and wrote: ‘As I stated be- 
fore, the corporation has the legal right to make any 
change it chooses, but it has not a moral right to im- 
peach the reputation of a faithful officer who has 
served conscientiously the university for five years.” 
A month later President Walker sent to Monti the 
vote of the corporation stating that his dismissal “did 
not originate in any personal dissatisfaction with him 
either as a teacher or a man.”’ 

Harvard had given him the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts in 1857. 

In June, 1851, Monti married Frances A. (Fanny) 
Parsons, daughter of Dr. Thomas W. Parsons, of 16 
Winter Street, Boston, in whose home he boarded. 
She was a sister of Thomas William Parsons, the poet 
of the Tales, and both Monti and his wife became 
members of that summer colony at the Red Horse 
Tavern to which the poet was so devoted. 

Through Garibaldi the revolution in which the 
young Sicilian had risked his life at last succeeded. 
His beloved Sicily was annexed to the Italy of King 
Victor Emmanuel. Then through the influence of the 
friends that he had made in Boston and Cambridge, 
Monti was appointed United States Consul at Palermo 
—a post that he held from 1861 to 1873. The youth 
of twenty who barely escaped with his life came back 
in just a little more than a decade with the commission 
of the great republic where he had taken refuge. 

His younger daughter was born in Palermo and 
died there in 1869, aged six. Her death moved her 
uncle, T. W. Parsons, to write a tender and beautiful 
verse: 

Six years of Sicily and then a grave! 

Such was the little life our Father gave 

To thee, sweet child; how few that count four-score 

May number six whole years of sunshine o’er! 

She never knew a cloudier clime than this, 

And so shall feel the more at home in bliss. 


When the politicians of Grant’s time got the 
office of consul away from him, Monti returned to 
Boston, where he gave lessons in Italian, delivered 
lectures and published two or more books. His novel, 
“Leone,” is not a work of great merit but the plot 
might easily prove a gold mine to a clever scenario 
writer of today. His ‘“‘Adventures of a Consul Abroad’”’ 
was published in 1878. It could not have been taken 
very seriously by the Boston of that golden age of - 
literature. He translated several works from Italian 
into English and apparently turned his hand to many 
literary jobs to earn an honest penny. He delivered 
the Lowell Lectures in the fall of 1876 on “‘Modern 
Italian Literature,’ and had that same high honor for 
a second time in 1880, when his subject was “Dante 
and His Times and Works.’ There is a record of 
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his lecturing at Vassar, Wellesley, Peabody Institute 
and other institutions. 

He seems to have moved to New York City before 
returning to Europe, for, as A. H. B. in the Boston 
Traveler of April 15, 1922, puts it, “be lived in New 
York City in the late eighties and the early nineties.” 
Probably he was teaching Italian. 

On March 12, 1890, Monti sent from 107 East 
45th Street, New York, to the librarian of Harvard 
College, an entry for the Harvard file about himself: 
“King Humbert has lately conferred the Cross of the 
Crown of Italy upon him for his services in 1848-49 as 
a patriot and exile and his works as a man of letters 
in this country.” 

Professor J. D. M. Ford of Harvard, who wrote a 
sketch of Monti which has not been published as yet, 
says that he left the United States in 1893. His wife 
died in Viareggio in 1906 and is buried in Rome. 
Thereafter he made his home with his daughter Elena, 
who had married an officer in the Italian army named 
di Majo. They lived in various places where this 
officer was stationed—Cagliari in Sardinia, Catania 
in Sicily, and finally Milan, where General di Majo 
was in command of the Army of Northern Italy. 

He died March 8, 1914, at the age of eighty-four, 
the last survivor of the characters in the Tales. The 
circle had been broken when the student died in 1856. 
The landlord followed in 1861. The theologian died 
in 1872, the musician in 1880, the Spanish Jew in 1889, 
the poet in 1892, and then finally the young Sicilian, 
fifty-eight years after the first break in the group. 

Letters in existence throw light upon some of the 
chapters of his life given here in such bare outline. 

In the Parsons letters recently edited and pub- 
lished by Zoltan Haraszti of the Boston Public 
Library, there are several which show how the lit- 
erary group in Boston and Cambridge helped Monti 
get his appointment as consul and keep it for twelve 
years in spite of a hungry rush of office-seekers. Both 
Parsons and Longfellow doubtless used their influence 
with their friend Charles Sumner to secure the ap- 
pointment in the first place. Parsons keeps Sumner in 
touch with the life of the Montis in Palermo. In 
1861 “all is right’’ with their friend in Palermo. In 
1863 “we hear constantly from Mr. Monti. He is well 
and hard at work. My sister is well and has two chil- 
dren—and, what is strange, seems to be less homesick 
than her husband.” 

In 1866 “Mr. Monti of Palermo frequently de- 
sires to be warmly remembered to you. I hear good 
accounts of his devotedness to his office on every hand, 
and I believe that you will never have occasion to 
regret the eminent services you rendered to him 
toward his appointment.” 

Then came 1869. Andrew Johnson went out of 
office and Ulysses S. Grant came in. The Grant fol- 
lowers had their eyes upon every post big and small 
that they could seize. Promptly Monti was replaced. 

What followed illustrates the power of Sumner 
and the loyalty of Lowell both to his absent friend 
Longfellow and to Parsons. The following sentences 
from the letter of Parsons to Lowell tell the story. 
It is dated April 14, 1869: 

“Mr. Monti has been eight years at his present 
post and I have heard from every possible source of 


information that he has given eminent satisfaction in 
his office to all classes. . . . He has always proved 
himself a firm friend of the Administration and is in 
fact in heart and feeling as much of an American as I 
am, and I fear I might truly say, a better patriot. His 
salary is only $1500 a year and he had two little girls— 
the elder about nine years old; the other, about six, he 
has just lost. While this grief is upon him, Mrs. Par- 
sons writes me tonight—and I also see by the papers 
—that a new nomination has been made for Palermo; 
and the news knocks me down. What shall I do, my 
dear Lowell? You are au fait with politics and 
parties. You are not only a poet but a man of the 
world which I by no means am. Were Mr. Longfellow 
here (he was abroad) I do believe his noble friendship 
for Luigi would spur him to go on at once to Wash- 
ington and use his influence to stay this overthrow. 

I can not but think you would be doing him 
(Mr. Longfellow) a great favor, as well as a generous 
kindness to Mr. Monti and to me, to write a good 
word to Mr. Sumner in my brother’s behalf. To beg 
I am not ashamed in this cause. My plea would be 
nothing in Washington. A word from yourself in 
the right quarter might be a charm to stay the falling 
axe.” 

Those who know Washington and politics will 
realize what Lowell and Sumner together accomplished. 
President Grant sent a special message to the Senate 
withdrawing the appointment of Monti’s successor, and 
he was undisturbed for four years more. 

In 1873, things were different. Grant came in for 
a second term. Sumner had lost his power. Parsons 
pursued the Secretary of State, Hamilton Fish, from 
one city to another and finally had an interview with 
him at his country place, Garrisons Landing on the 
Hudson, and found that ‘Luigi had no chance of re- 
appointment.” 

Monti came back to the United States, established 
himself at 1 Beacon Street, Boston, but kept his resi- 
dence in Palermo, still hoping to go back. 

The bulletin of the Boston Public Library puts 
us under a debt of gratitude by publishing a frank 
letter of Parsons to his sister, Mrs. Monti, which the 
editor says was never sent. It was written August 
27, 1882: “‘It rejoices my heart to feel, what I gather 
from the tone of your letter, that in your own heart 
you still cherish some longings for your country, for 
America you know 7s our country—and is Nellie Par- 
sons Monti’s birthplace, and as for Luigi he is down- 
right, double-distilled, Cape Cod Yankee.” The next 
paragraph half-heartedly approves of his sister’s desire 
to keep her residence in Palermo, but says that since 
his confidential talk with Hamilton Fish, Secretary of 
State, a few years before, he had given up all hope of 
seeing Luigi back in a consulate. Then he writes these 
interesting and illuminating paragraphs: 

“Besides, Mr. Monti in making himself a literary 
man has in some degree unmade himself for an official 
position. Uncle Sam does not want literati to contend 
with mutinous crews and ignorant sea-captains. A 
scholar like Hawthorne might indeed be sent to Liver- 
pool in remuneration for electioneering services to a 
Democratic President; a lofty compliment from a 
genius like Hawthorne to a boon-companion and so 
forth. But Hawthorne was not a good consul like 
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Luigi Monti; in fact, appeared on most occasions of 
business the booby that he really was, out of his own 
department, which was purely of imaginative litera- 
ture, for which he was gifted and cultivated to an ex- 
traordinary degree.” 

Turning again to the subject of Monti he 
wrote: ‘Nevertheless your husband is—to be candid 
with you, my dear Fanny—not much of a literary 
man and very little of a scholar in the high sense of 
scholarship. Because he gives in Boston, under a cer- 
tain influence, and with a not uncertain prestige, a 
course or two of Lowell lectures which my friend 
James Lowell must have been remotely instrumental 
in obtaining, you must not fancy that he is to be 
reckoned among the sacred band whom the vulgar 
designate as ‘literary fellows.’ From your long resi- 
dence abroad, my dear Fanny, and I am writing very 
freely, with apologetic advances—you might easily, 
from Luigi’s talk, overrate his position. Mr. Monti 
is industriously using his talents to secure a perma- 
nent position as tutor—not Professor, for which he is 
by no means qualified. I dwell on this distinction be- 
cause you so frequently have spoken of a Professor- 
ship at Cambridge, and ignorant people often talk 
to me of Professor Monti. If you come back to 
Boston, you must at once and forever disabuse your 
mind of this rubbish. It is more than Luigi Monti 
can do to understand fully a single Canto of the 
Paradiso. Is he then qualified to succeed Mr. Long- 
fellow, who was himself in many passages wholly 
astray? A higher tone of scholarship is now exacted in 
our part of New England than that which might con- 
tent Palermo. I will not speak of Chicago or any of 
those newly sprung or pretentious places. But I wish 
you to know that in the state of Massachusetts there 
are plenty of people dwelling in obscurity—farmers’ 
daughters and mothers of hard-working children— 
who can easily distinguish between mental qualities 
and know the genuine from the. . .” 

Then the editor of More Books writes: “Twice 
Parsons remarks, ‘They are calling me to dinner,’ 
but although determined ‘not to descend to the table 
d’hote’ he seems to have succumbed to the summons. 
This may be the reason that the letter was abruptly 
broken off—and apparently never was sent.’’* 

Luigi Monti may not have been a scholar in the 
Boston sense, but he was an intelligent, charming man, 
devoted to the Italian poets, Meli, Dante, Petrarch, 
Ariosto and Tasso, and next to them Boccaccio. It is 
written, “he took delight in the Sicilian verses of 
Meli.”” He was able to appreciate a man like Mr. 
Longfellow and was in turn beloved by the poet and 
all the members of the household. The Longfellow 
story must have a chapter to itself. 

That his youth stayed with him in old age we can 
see by the following delightful letter from Gertrude 
Merrell Lowe (Mrs. William Baird Lowe) written 
March 22, 1939: 

“Your articles in The Christian Leader on the 


*This letter and the quotations from other Parsons letters 
have been published by the Boston Public Library in More 
Books, and they are to appear soon in a book by Mr. Zoltan 
Haraszti, editor of More Books. They are used here by special 
permission of the Boston Public Library and of Mr. Haraszti. 


Wayside Inn are most interesting, but especially so 
to me, for I once met one of that charming coterie of 
men. This was Signor Monti at the Hotel Victoria 
on Lake Como, Italy, in the summer of 19138. 

“Signor Monti’s daughter, Donna Elena di Majo, 
was also there with her tall handsome husband, who 
was a sort of ‘over’ general commanding Lake Como 
and the surrounding district. 

“Donna di Majo made friends with my little 
daughter. She afterward told me, ‘I have always 
wanted to meet a dear little American girl because my 
mother was one.’ (Miss Parsons.) This led to a friend- 
ship that has lasted through the years. 

“Signor Monti and the general have both passed 
away, but Elena di Majo still lives in Rome, Italy. 

“Signor Monti wrote in my book, ‘A young 
Sicilian he, fresh from Salerno’s blue.’ He was very 
jolly and most entertaining. He told funny tales 
about his friend Garibaldi and of his lecturing at 
Vassar and other colleges. He loved the Longfellow 
family. Mrs. Longfellow’s death caused such grief to 
him and to his wife! We had just been honored with 
a private audience at the Vatican with Pope Pius X 
and were most enthusiastic about the kindness of the 
Pope. We dwelt upon his beautiful complexion—so 
like a baby’s. ‘Oh, yes,’ he said, and pointing to his 
forehead, ‘but Leo had the brains.’ 

“Upon his return to his native land he hastened 
to see his old friend Garibaldi. They had been friends 
together in the army. 

“Upon being admitted, he informed the servant 
that the American Consul wished to see him (Gari- 
baldi), and sent in his card. The servant returned 
with the news that Garibaldi was taking his bath, and 
would receive the visitor as soon as possible. He was 
unaware that his old friend had become an American 
citizen. 

“Signor Monti then sent word back that official 
business of the greatest importance required an au- 
dience at once. Without delay Monti was ushered 
into the presence of the patriot in his bath. When he- 
saw his old friend he hurled a cake of soap at him and 
shouted, ‘You old fraud!’ 

“Signor Monti told me this, and how he laughed 
and his eyes twinkled at the recollection.” 

In the matchless prelude to the first series of the 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn,’’ Longfellow writes of Monti 
the lines that will make his personality known to 
readers of English verse for generations yet to come: 


A young Sicilian, too, was there; 

In sight of Etna born and bred, 

Some breath of its volcanic air 

Was glowing in his heart and brain, 
And, being rebellious to his liege, 
After Palermo’s fatal siege, 

Across the western seas he fled, 

In good King Bomba’s happy reign: 
His face was like a summer night, 

All flooded with a dusky light; 

His hands were small; his teeth shone white 
As sea-shells, when he smiled or spoke; 
His sinews supple and strong as oak. 


Much too of music was his thought; 
The melodies and measures fraught 
With sunshine and the open air, 
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Of vineyards and the singing sea 
Of his beloved Sicily; 

And much it pleased him to peruse 
The songs of the Sicilian muse,— 
Bucolie songs by Meli sung 

In the familiar peasant tongue, 
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That made men say, “Behold! once more 
The pitying gods to earth restore 
Theocritus of Syracuse!’’* 


*Tales of a Wayside Inn. Henry W. Longfellow. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.: Boston and New York. 


Radio for Your Children 


Josephine M. Benton 


ADIO is here to stay. Children’s radio pro- 
grams are bound to add something to their 
listeners’ lives. Whether that something is 

wholesome excitement and adventure, attractive pre- 
sentation of knowledge and art, or emphasis of false 
values, parents and teachers have an opportunity to 
determine. 

Consider seriously that out of every ten thou- 
sand listeners, sponsors of programs receive one per- 
sonal letter. A realization of this will surely lead 
parents and educators to see the value in voicing their 
approval, criticism, or suggestions, not only by word 
of mouth to family and friends, but constructively by 
letter to those responsible for what is pouring into 
our children’s ears day after day. 

It carries more weight with sponsors to send ten 
individual letters or cards about programs that need 
type of story, diction, and voices improved, than one 
petition with twenty-five signatures. 

Radio adventure serial programs are broadcast 
strictly on a commercial basis. What does not pro- 
mote sales because it does not find favor will be 
dropped. After all, advertisers are forward-looking. 
They will not continue a program on the air to which 
vigorous disapproval has been made. Advertisers are 
highly concerned with the opinions and buying habits 
of their listening public. That is why they support 
broadcasts. 

Kellogg’s Singing Lady gave wholesome enter- 
tainment to young children for nearly ten years. 
The loss of her lovely stories and sympathetic por- 
trayal of Indian, Chinese, and other folk legends, and 
of her biographical sketches of great musicians and 
famous artists, is the fault of parents who did not 
write letters of appreciation and who did not buy 
Kellogg’s cereals. 

A happy scene comes into my mind when I think 
of my five-year-old daughter eating her supper and 
listening to the Singing Lady’s stories while I was busy 
putting the baby brother to bed. The Singing Lady 
told stories I should gladly have read aloud to young 
children myself. Mary Joanne listened faithfully for 
three years to the 5.30 Kellogg’s Rice Krispie broad- 
east. At four or five John began to enjoy the Singing 
Lady hour, and was genuinely disappointed this fall 
when we turned the dial and searched the papers in 
vain for the Singing Lady program. 

My children were not peculiar in their enjoyment 
of Irene Wicker’s stories. The children in my Sunday 
school class often spoke lovingly of her songs and 
stories. I have talked with grown-ups—a_ blind 
woman, a successful lawyer, for instance—who regret 
the passing of the Singing Lady. Year after year she 
received awards for the best radio program for chil- 


dren presented by a committee appointed by The 
Parents’ Magazine. 

Last spring the Don Winslow fifteen-minute pro- 
gram began its career. I wrote to the broadcasting 
company asking the name of the sponsor. The reply 
stated that it was a feature of the company. Not until 
this fall, however, after Kellogg’s became sponsor, did 
I write a letter of criticism about that particular pro- 
gram, including a query about the Singing Lady, 
and giving constructive suggestions for drama for 
older boys and girls. Even as Sarah Cleghorn has 
written ballads of heroic people who have fought the 
good fight, I hoped radio might dramatize the lives 
of those who have served a great cause—Pasteur, 
Lister, Lillian Wald, Jane Addams, the Curies, Harriet 
Tubman, and the scores of others who have lifted 
life and the real hope of lasting peace to a higher plane. 

The important thing to realize is how few such 
letters are received by advertising firms, or Hays 
MacFarland, the creator of Don Winslow, would not 
have energy to write three-page answers attempting 
to exonerate himself, such as I received. One sentence 
is enough to quote: “‘We preach peace through pre- 
paredness, and strive in every way to avoid any note 
savoring of militaristic thinking.” Why, even my 
seven-year-old could see the hypocrisy of that state- 
ment. He said, ““Yeah, Don Winslow talks about 
peace all right, and all the time the guns are going 
bang, bang.” 

The Scorpion, the Masque, Red Pennington with 
his hollow laugh, Mercedes, and others are such pain- 
ful characters it is hard on the nerves of child or 
adult to listen to such maudlin melodrama at the close 
of the day. 

However, there was adventure and excitement 
provided that made the children wish to follow the 
serial, even though mother said they could not eat 
any more Kellogg breakfast foods. This went on 
until Christmas time, when my husband was home and 
had to listen to the hypocritical sentimentality of a 
Winslow combination. There were Christmas carols 
sung in the name of the Prince of Peace. There was a 
low-grade adventure centering around the agents of 
the navy. There was a pep talk at the end advising 
boys to form peace clubs, to keep clean in mind and 
body, to be prepared. 

This was too much for father to swallow. He too 
wielded a pen, and said in no uncertain terms that we 
were ready to fight such propaganda and to enlarge 
our family boycott by agitation among friends, schools, 
churches, women’s clubs, and magazines. The cam- 
paign is on. 

Furthermore, our children are no longer allowed 
to listen to that hour. Parents in this age of turning 
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things over to the children need to exercise their 
judgment about experiences that are to shape their 
children’s characters. 
was allowed to select any two daily programs she 
wished. ‘Those selected were usually ‘The Singing 
Lady” and “Orphan Annie.” Now “Orphan Annie 
and her Ovaltine”’ get very tiresome to the listening 
adult, still there is no attempt to preach propaganda 
or false values through Annie’s wild adventures. Once 
when “Gold and more than gold,” the ery of a de- 
mented character, became more than we could stand, 
the dad gave the daughter a coveted stamp for her 
collection on condition she would forego Annie the 
remainder of that season. Still, there are the other 
children whose parents do not know, or do not care, 
to what they listen. Write a card in their behalf. 

Our children have seldom asked for serial broad- 
casts in the evening. Homework and early bedtimes 
have spared us the bugaboo of excitement just before 
sleep. Other parents have had loud complaints. But 
did they write a letter? 

After the great panic caused by the Orson Welles 
broadcast of ‘“The Men from Mars,’’ someone said: 
“The only trouble was with the audience. The chil- 
dren have been eating up these ‘horror’ programs for 
years.” 

Our doctor had bitter things to say about the ef- 
fects of the ‘‘Lone Ranger’ on the nerves of his two 
young nephews. A mother of one of my Sunday school 
pupils lamented over the nightmares and disturbed 
rest that ensued after her nine-year-old son listened to 
this melodramatic western adventure. 

In behalf of these children I wrote the Lone 
Ranger. Perhaps my criticisms were unfounded, since 
I had not had to listen to this program. Still, if this 
hour is planned for twelve to fourteen-year-old boys, 
either it should be timed later in the evening when 
young or impressionable children are already asleep, 
or parents should be strong-willed enough to forbid 
easily-excitable children listening in. The point worth 
stressing is that the Lone Ranger had not received 
so many letters of adverse criticism but that he took 
time to type a two-and-a-half page single-spaced let- 
ter in defense of himself. In it he made these self- 
damaging and ludicrous statements: 

“Another point which will interest you, is the 
fact that the Lone Ranger has never shot anyone. He 
carries guns it is true, but he only uses them to shoot 
guns out of the hands of criminals. 

‘As I recall, I was a very nervous youngster and 
given to nervous convulsions. However, I do not re- 
gret my excitable childhood for, fortunately, I now 
possess an imagination and a zest for the experience of 
learning which I might not otherwise have gained.” 

This excerpt from the Media, Pa., February 16 
paper is to the point: “‘Radio programs of the crime- 
does-not-pay type are making many criminals, ac- 
cording to Judge John M. Broomall, who handles 
Delaware County’s juvenile delinquency cases. Judge 
Broomall said that in almost every instance where he 
questioned parents about the cause of delinquency, 
he found the child ‘listened with bated breath while 
the crooks are using their mazh:ne guns and planning 
crimes.’ ‘The morals of the programs were missed,’ 
stated the judge.” 


For many years our daughter: 


Not all radio programs are bad. Children should 
not be deprived of excitement and adventure. Some 
blood and thunder, some exaggerated heroics, fill a 
need in children’s routine school lives today, just as 
certain trashy books were devoured by us as children 
a generation ago. “Aunt Jane’s Nieces,” “The 
Pony Rider Boys,’ Henty and Alger—what memo- 
ries those names stir! Our children receive a similar 
satisfaction from the Ralston Straight Shooter Pro- 
gram. Tom Mix and the Old Wrangler provide lusty 
Western adventure, while Sneezy Snyder, Hank 
Aikens, and Lee Loo provide broad, easily caught, 
slap-stick comedy. Still there is a difference. Books 
are not always with us as the radio is today. Fur- 
thermore, there are always good books to substitute 
for bad, and there are sometimes only less-desirable 
programs to substitute for undesirable radio serials. 

The Gulf Oil Corporation wrote thanking me for 
my favorable comment on John Nesbitt’s broadcast 
“‘Heroes.”’ The only criticism I could make about 
that dramatic portrayal of the little schoolmaster, so 
afraid of snakes, who yet risked his life twice to save 
two school lads, and thus won the gold medal award, 
was that it was timed too late for children to hear 
who have regular early bedtimes. 

A one-cent postcard will let the broadcasting com- 
panies know your reaction. 

Five o’clock is late enough for children to play 
out on a dark wintry afternoon. A wholesome ad- 
venture program serves a good purpose when it brings 
children home willingly. An entertaining broadcast 
amuses the children when they are tired and hungry, 
and mother is busy with supper. | 

Besides its amusement possibilities radio has 
proved its worth with educational features. There are 
many programs of good music for children. Walter 
Damrosch has done more than any other person to 
cultivate the taste of adults and children towards the 
appreciation of great music. If there is no radio in 
your school, parents and children can share enjoy- 
ment of the New York Philharmonic Young People’s 
Concert Saturday mornings. 

Our family is nature-minded at present. We 
have liked the program entitled ‘‘The Wonderful 
World” broadcast from the New York Museum of 
Natural History. Our twelve-year-old is so busy see- 
ing how many questions she can answer about common 
snakes of this country, or the eggs of the sea horse, 
that it is difficult to interest her in a midday meal. 

Science Everywhere, a two o’clock Tuesday pro- 
gram for school children broadcast from Washington 
under the auspices of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, is a splendid half-hour of 
information for young children. The notebook that 
was secured by sending ten cents to Science Every- 
where, Washington, D. C., is more highly prized by 
our seven-year-old than the premiums issued by the 
advertising companies. . 

It is well to send a letter of commendation to these 
stations. Such programs, like Kellogg’s Singing 
Lady, may not be continued if lack of interest is the 
response. 

There are cheap, emotional programs that all 
growing persons should be spared. There are adult 
programs that parents and children can enjoy to- 
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gether. ‘Information Please,” ‘Paul Wing’s Spelling 
Bee,” “Charlie McCarthy,” “Famous Plays,’’ ‘“There 
Was a Woman,” Sunday Adventures of Mickey Mouse 
and Snow White, and Symphony concerts have been 
shared pleasure for all the family. 

But the vicious propaganda type of broadcast 
must go. The democratic method of regulation is 
through public opinion. Angelo Patri said in a letter 
about children’s radio programs: ‘I fear government 
control of the press and the radio and the public 
schools. Government means control by politicians, 
and you know what that means as well asIdo. Better 
muddle along in freedom, with a chance to shout out 
our objections in the market-place, than to be si- 
lenced by law even when that law is intended to uplift 
common standards. Those standards are uplifted 
only by the people. As I see it our hope lies in educa- 
tion and not law.”’ To be an important part of public 
opinion all that is necessary is a word of protest or 
commendation. 

Motion pictures are now censored both “volun- 


tarily”’ by the producers and by many state boards of 
censorship. Whether federal and state censorship of 
radio is necessary depends to a large extent upon you, 
and upon the response of those sponsoring radio 
programs to the opinion of parents and educators of 
children. Children’s radio is a subject of discussion 
by women’s clubs; it is an object of concern to us all. 
Federal censorship will undoubtedly be discussed 
during the present Congress. Senator Clyde L. Her- 
ring of Iowa is intensely interested in your opinion of 
radio as it affects children. Write him what you 
think. 

Programs are planned in the spring that will 
make up the content of the 1939-40 broadcasts. 
Sometimes advertisers even ask children to write in 
and advise which type of adventure shall befall their 
fifteen-minute-a-day hero. Now is the time of year 
to write to influence sponsors. An investment of 
twenty-five cents in penny postals by each earnest 
and intelligent adult will be the bit of leaven that will 
leaven the whole lump of radio programs for children. 


A Citadel of Freedom 


Ralph Grieser 


HE first thing to catch one’s attention as he enters 
Union Square by day is Old Glory flying from a 
gigantic pole. By night, one might first see the 

large statues which keep guard there. At the southern 
edge in the center sits George Washington astride a 
huge steed. Across the park and directly behind him 
stands a tremendous statue of Abe Lincoln. These 
express the spirit of the park and keep watch over it. 

But Union Square is far more than a grass plot or 
a sanctuary for a few statues. It is a meeting place 
of people—nor are they idle people. They are for the 
most part public speakers and active auditors. At 
Union Square one listens with a view to speaking. 
Everyone is a potential orator. The wide sidewalks 
are packed with little and large groups of men and 
women getting off their chests some strong feelings. 
They speak with passion, tearing down the present 
traditions of men, tumbling down the common prac- 
tices of our day, altering governments, religions, cus- 
toms. They build new worlds, peaceable worlds, 
classless worlds, poor men’s worlds, worlds of brother- 
hood. Here all creeds, races, and political faiths meet. 

No one idea except freedom prevails at Union 
Square. There is never order, quiet complacency. 
A few tired souls seated on the benches may quietly 
bask in the sun or watch the stars appear, but most of 
the people are particularly active, minds alert, arms 
expressive. If one does not like what is being said 
he challenges it at the moment; if the other will not 
debate fairly, then he may form his own group and 
pursue his point of view. 

Freedom, which we have already mentioned, is the 
thing you would most like about Union Square. It is 
typically American in that respect. There you may 
see that no harm comes from allowing anyone and 
everyone to say what he likes. Certainly a visit to 
the Square gives one a new and truer conception of 
what the first clause in the Bill of Rights guarantees. 

If we look at the large monument which holds 


the tall flag-pole in the center of the park, we find a 
surprise. Here isa circular affair of masonry—I should 
say that it would take one or two minutes to walk 
completely around it. This drumlike monument is 
considerably higher than one’s head. On the whole 
its surface is smooth; the impression is massive. All 
the way around it, we see on closer observation, is a 
running relief in bronze telling the story of man’s 
freedom. We learn from a bronze plate at the north 
side, placed where Abe Lincoln may look down upon 
it, that this monument was erected not so long ago. 


This monument setting forth in enduring bronze 
the full text of the immortal charter of American lib- 
erty was erected in commemoration of the 150th anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independence. 

1776 July 4 1926 


At the opposite and southern side of the monument 
is the full Declaration in bronze. 

Above the bronze relief carved in the smooth sur- 
face of this concrete circular monument is this declara- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson: 


How little do my countrymen know what precious 
blessings they are in possession of and which no other 
people on earth enjoy. 


To make the round of the monument, carefully 
observing the bronze relief of freedom, digesting 
Jefferson’s statement, reading the Declaration of In- 
dependence again, gives one a new sense of liberty. 
To gaze at Lincoln for a while longer as he stands 
there seemingly putting his blessing on what the 
Declaration stands for adds to one’s gratitude for the 
makers of freedom. Then, to turn to the groups of 
men seriously debating important matters of human 
relations, men with accents so definite that we may 
not mistake their origin, and yet men seeking for these 
shores a better society, is to know something of Union 
Square. It isa real institution, cosmopolitan, and yet 
a living symbol of American freedom. 


And he took a child and set him in the midst of them; and 
when he had taken him in his arms he said unto them, Whosoever 
shall receive one such child in my name, receiveth me. 

— Mark IX: 36-37 


What will you give to make their plight easter ? 


To the Refugee Committee, Boston: 


Dear Madam: 
I take the liberty to address myself to you in a great need. I have a niece of ten years old and nephew of nine years 
old (sister and brother) who live with their parents in This is a small town in East Prussia of about 15,000 in- 
habitants, and there are only about five or six Jewish families in ——-—, but those two children are the only Jewish children 
there. Since November last they are not allowed to go to school any more and there is no Rabbi there since three years. 
Those two children have no chance of learning anything or even have any companions. Is it not possible to do 
something for those poor two souls? 
My sister, Mrs. 


is married to Mr. 
naturally now is also without a job. The names of the children are: 

on the 19th of April, 1928. 

on the 25th of February, 1930. 

Please don’t let my cry for help be without result and let me know what could be done for those two children. 

Let me thank you in advance with all my heart for the trouble you may take in this case. With kindest of regards 


Yours thankfully, 


since nineteen years. He was a representative and 


Marianne 


, born in 
Arno 


, born in 


P.S. My sister is not speaking a word of English, therefore I have taken the liberty to write to you on her behalf. 


To serve another’s will--- To serve another’s need 


That’s not for me! Right heartily, 
My heart is not athrill In thought, and word, and deed--- 
For slavery. That’s liberty. 

— John Kendrick Bangs. 


From “The Foothills of Parnassus,” published by Macmillan. 


Reach Out a Helping Hand 


AM enthusiastic about the step which the General Sunday School Association has taken in 
deciding to devote its third offering of the year to the relief of Jewish refugee children. It moves 
me. It stirs me. No one who has an imagination can keep from pitying the thousands of 

children uprooted from their homes, cast adrift in the world, deprived of security, a homeland, and 
a future. No one can close his eyes and think of youngsters suffering this inhumanity without 
wishing to do two things: one, reach out a helping hand instantly; two, teach our children the prac- 
tice of a faith which makes this kind of persecution impossible. 


These Jewish children have done nothing except to be born Jews. They are the victims of insane 
racial theories which deny the very heart of Christian teaching—the brotherhood of man. They 
have been crushed under the feet of those who scorn democracy and liberalism. Very well, then 
we shall show our faith in Christianity, in democracy and in liberalism by sharing in the great work 
of caring for these children to the best of our ability. Can any man deny that this much, at least, 
we must do? The G. §. S. A. has demonstrated that religious education is more than textbook 
studying and paper-doll coloring—it steps forward to meet a human situation in the spirit of Chris- 
tian learning and love. 


I hope this movement will catch the imagination of all our ministers and teachers and pupils. 
I hope it will be a creative leaven which will counteract the dangerous anti-Semitism which is found 
in too many so-called Christian hearts today—yes, even in ministers’ hearts. 


The Jews themselves have set up a great committee, called the American Jewish Joint Distri- 
bution Committee, which collects and handles the funds for the relief of the millions who have felt 
the savage hand of the dictators. We shall work through them, and they will devote our funds to 
the help of Jewish Refugee Children. 


The dates for the special services of worship on this project are April 23 and 30. Let them be 
days of special significance among us. 


Max A. Kapp, 
President of the General Sunday School Association. 
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Contemporary Universalism in Quebec 
Robert Lewis Weis 


ROM time to time I receive letters from various 
parts of the United States asking about the 
Universalist Church in Quebec. I do not 

wonder that persons are interested in this subject, 
for in a province so overwhelmingly Roman Catholic 
it seems strange to think that there should be even two 
Universalist churches. That was my impression, at 
least, when I used to read the “Vermont and Quebec 
Letter’ in the Leader before coming to Quebec in 1935. 

I do not know the exact figures, but have been 
told that the Roman Catholics of Quebec include from 
eighty to ninety percent of the entire population. But 
the section of southern Quebec immediately north of 
the Vermont and New Hampshire boundaries was 
very largely settled by Americans between the years 
1795 and 1835, and for many decades the “Eastern 
Townships,’ as this section is called, was predomi- 
nantly Anglo-Saxon. During the last few years the 
French Canadians have been settling in ever larger 
numbers in the various cities and towns of southern 
Quebec so that the character of the population has 
greatly changed. 

Among the early pioneers of the Townships were 
many Universalists—men and women of character and 
ability—and: they and their descendants have left 
their mark upon this part of the world. With few 
Universalist churches and the other Protestants 
greatly in the majority (excepting where there were 
Universalist churches), the descendants of the early 
settlers have for the most part naturally married 
members of other sects and in innumerable cases 
the children have embraced another form of Protes- 
tantism, although many of them must have become 
imbued with the liberal spirit because of their family 
traditions. On the other hand, where the Univer- 
salist churches have flourished, many of the descend- 
ants of the founders are quite as loyal to their faith 
as their pioneer ancestors. 

At the time I was given charge of our two Quebec 
churches I was interested to learn that the mothers of 
both our members of Parliament—Provincial and 
Federal—had been Universalists, though their fathers 
were Catholics. I was told that in the case of our 
Federal M. P.’s parents part of the children became 
Catholics and part of them Universalists. Our 
present Federal M. P. is a resident of North Hatley, 
and while a Congregationalist by faith is a regular 
contributor to the support of our society, and his 
sister is president of our Ladies’ Aid. 

Not so many years ago there were four Univer- 
salist churches in Quebec Province, and five, if a church 
in Johnville be included which was maintained jointly 
by the Anglicans and Universalists, but today only 
the North Hatley and Huntingville churches survive. 
This is not so depressing as it might appear, for there 
were good reasons why the other churches should have 
closed. Our once strong church in Waterloo, whose 
substantial brick edifice is now a Masonic Temple— 
had to be given up because of the tremendous increase 
of French Catholics in that industrial town and the 
corresponding decrease of the Protestant population. 


The old Universalist families moved away or died 
out and the new Protestants—what few there were— 
were non-Universalists. Today, as in many a smaller 
place, the Anglican and United Churches barely hold 
their own. Almost the last Universalist in Waterloo 
was Mrs. Alice Clark Allen, once a president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Universalist 
Church and well known throughout the denomination. 
She remained a loyal Universalist to the end, but at- 
tended the Anglican church after her own was closed. 

The Moes River church was situated in a very 
small community with two other Protestant churches. 
When the late D. J. Ayer—a leader in his church— 
moved his glove factory from Moes River to Lennox- 
ville, that was the death blow of the little society and 
most of its members became affiliated with the Hunt- 
ingville Universalist church. In Johnville, the French 
made great population gains and, with very few Uni- 
versalists left, the church passed wholly into the hands 
of the Anglicans, who still have a few communicants 
there. 

The story is quite different in North Hatley and 
Huntingville. As near as I can judge from old re- 
ports, our North Hatley society has never had so 
many members, or been so well supported financially, 
or, upon an average, had such good congregations, as 
at present. The Anglo-Saxon character of the popu- 
lation is being maintained and many non-Universalist 
families are identified with this church, although there 
are two other churches in the village, Anglican and 
Baptist. 

North Hatley, situated on Lake Massawippi and 
encircled by high hills, is pre-eminently a summer 
resort and contains many substantial summer homes. 
Since the eighties wealthy families from the Southern 
States have spent vacations here, and there are also 
families from New York, New England cities and 
Montreal. As a large majority of these visitors are 
Episcopalians the Anglican church benefits by having 
large summer congregations. In our North Hatley 
church, as a rule, our congregations are larger during 
the other three-quarters of the year. 

The North Hatley church, which was built in 
1895, is a substantial building, rather more attractive 
inside than out, with a parish hall, large kitchen 
and well-kept grounds. We use the 1917 ‘Hymns 
of the Church” and the greater part of the year have 
an excellent choir, but some of the singers are neces- 
sarily absent during the summer. We have recently 
organized a vested junior choir. 

The Ladies’ Aid has long been active in support- 
ing the church. Our Sunday school is small, for there 
are few children of Universalist parents and at one 
time the Sunday school was closed for several years. 
I should say that our greatest strength at present 
consists in the large number of men and the young 
married couples who are connected with the church. 
After having served a Massachusetts parish in which 
most of the time the proportion of the women attend- 
ants to the men was about nine to one, it is a pleasure 
to preach in a church where the males usually com- 
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prise fifty percent of the congregation. On a recent 
Sunday, 65 percent of the congregation were men! 

It is also gratifying to realize that many of our 
men are leaders in the town in politics and business, 
and always have been. Our mayor is a member and 
at the present time sings in the choir; our municipal 
secretary-treasurer is also a member and frequent 
attendant; our church treasurer and church secretary 
are both prominent merchants and town councilors, 
and another man who is a regular attendant and for- 
mer warden is also a councilor. The retired manager 
of the bank is a frequent attendant and the present 
cashier sings in the choir. Other leading local mer- 
chants are members and come to church frequently. 

There is a comfortable and commodious par- 
sonage which was built in 1904. 

The situation in Huntingville, ten miles away, is 
rather different. Here we have an old parish, as 
Eastern Townships churches go, the present Colonial 
type building having been erected in 1844. Hunting- 
ville was settled by the Hunting family, who are de- 
scended from Elder John Hunting of Dedham, Mass. 
The progenitor of the Quebec Huntings emigrated 
from Templeton, Mass., soon after the War of 1812. 
The Huntings have always been loyal Universalists, 
and as they own the local flour mill and saw mill and 
the village store they have been interested in main- 
taining the church since its origin. The village is 
small, so that as a rule the congregations are not very 
large, the average attendance last fall, not including 
the Christmas congregation of about fifty, having 
been seventeen. 

Many years ago the Huntingville church was 
crowded to the doors every Sunday, but there were 
few churches in the countryside in those days. 

The Ladies’ Aid in Huntingville is a very active 
body and is in a flourishing condition at present, with 
meetings well attended and with a number of non- 
Universalists who are active members. The reason 
for the Aid’s success is apparently that an inter- 
esting year’s program is mapped out in advance and 
this seems to stimulate interest. These scheduled 
meetings are held once a month and in between during 
the winter months a noon dinner is served with an 
attendance of about sixty. 

The Quebec churches have been a part of the 
Vermont Convention since 1838, and, before that, of 
the Northern (Vermont) Association since 1805. 
The churches are quite conscious of their relationship 
to the Vermont Convention, but the General Con- 
vention seems very remote from their concerns. I 
was much pleased because Dr. Etz was able to visit 
our people in May, 1937. We seem so detached from 
the other Universalist societies, never having had any 
contact with the western Ontario churches (which are 
indeed several hundred miles away) nor, for some 
years, with the Halifax or New Brunswick societies. 

The relationship of the clergy (Protestant and 
Catholic) with the government of Quebec is rather 
different from that in any other province of Canada 
or any American state, for there is a certain amount 
of unity between Church and State. Every clergyman 
is by virtue of his office an officer of the Crown. He 
is responsible for keeping the civil status registers 
which contain the baptisms, burials and marriages of 


his parish. Births are rarely registered, so that if one 
wishes a birth certificate he must have proof of bap- 
tism, the baptismal record serving as a birth certificate. 
The consequence is that many persons wishing old age 
pensions, passports, life insurance, or the right to es- 
tablish residence in another country, if they have not 
previously been baptized are more or less compelled 
to receive the rite in order to obtain a birth certificate. 
However, most clergymen feel that if a person re- 
quests baptism he is entitled to it, and his exact reasons 
are not necessarily the concern of the minister. This 
might seem strange to some until it is realized that 
Roman Catholics almost without exception baptize 
their children very young. But in a former day, with 
the Adventists and Baptists relatively stronger than 
they are today and neither believing in infant baptism, 
many a person grew up without receiving the rite, and 
thus there are not a few elderly persons who can ob- 
tain no proof of their birth date. Consequently, I have 
strongly urged that all children connected with my 
parishes, or those whose parents have no connection 
with any church, be baptized, and, for that matter, 
all Universalists who have never received the rite. 

Another custom in Quebec which seems odd to 
Americans is the manner of arranging for marriages. 
Most couples nowadays ask the minister to publish 
the banns three times in church, and when that is 
done no marriage certificate is required and there is 
no fee. If, however, one wishes a private or hurried 
wedding he may be married by license, which is au- 
thorized by the lieutenant governor and issued by the 
provincial treasurer, and costs the groom $8.00. 

In addition to keeping the parish registers, which 
require many pages of writing in the course of a year, 
and having to sign various documents from time to 
time, there are monthly reports of vital statistics to 
be sent to Quebec, and which are then forwarded to 
Ottawa. 

As to the relations between the Roman Catholics 
and the Protestants, I should say that in most places 
the best of feeling abounds. The public school system 
of Quebec is divided into two separate departments— 
one Roman Catholic and the other Protestant—each 
with a different head. I know nothing about the 
Catholic schools, but the standards of the Protestant 
schools are high, and I should say that the consoli- 
dated schools (there is an excellent one in North 
Hatley) compare favorably with the Massachusetts 
and California schools. French is required beginning 
with the third grade. The Bible is also studied. One 
advantage the Quebec Protestant schools have over 
the public schools of the United States is that all of the 
teachers are Protestants, so that there is no excuse for 
attempting to eliminate a modicum of religious in- 
struction. 

In concluding I would say that while I can see no 
chance of additional Universalist churches being es- 
tablished in this province, the truths of Universalism 
are widely accepted by most of the intelligent Protes- 
tant clergy and laity, and I can see no reason why 
both of our Quebec churches should not have a long 
life before them. 

* * * 

“A republic is a place where nobody can do anything in 

private.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DR. RECCORD APPROVES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I congratulate you upon the leading editorial in the issue of 
the Leader for April 1 entitled “‘A Hundred Ministers.” Efforts 
are being made to increase this number from one hundred to a 
thousand, and doubtless this end will be achieved. One is 
amazed at some of the names in the list just released. While we 
hope and pray that the United States may never again be in- 
volved in war, it is difficult to understand how anyone, minister 
or layman, can sign his name to a declaration which would pre- 
vent him, in case of wanton attack by a foreign power, from do- 
ing his duty as an American citizen. A few days ago I heard 
Canon Raven, who is touring the United States in the interest of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, state that if England should be 
attacked and London bombed he would not lift his hand in de- 
fense, as he did not believe that it was right to fight sin with sin! 
Since when has it been a sin to fight in defense of one’s country? 
And how would it serve the cause of peace to have one of the most 
law-abiding and peace-loving nations on the face of the earth 
destroyed by a ruthless foe? Such statements encourage men of 
the Hitler and Mussolini type and precipitate the very evil which 
they are designed to prevent. 

Augustus P. Reccord. 

Detroit, Mich. 


ASHAMED OF OUR CHURCH PUBLICATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Never until I read your editorial on the case of Marian An- 
derson, the great Negro singer, in which you defend racial_dis- 
crimination, did I feel ashamed of our church publication. I 
have long known that racial discrimination is practiced in the 
Universalist denomination but I never expected to see the 
American caste system justified in the editorial columns of The 
Christian Leader. Neither the teachings of Jesus nor the faith of 
our fathers drew a color line; in fact many of our finest traditions 
go back to the Civil War period when Universalists were in the 
forefront of the movement to abolish chattel slavery. 

Your words of feeling “‘heartsick often over the injustices 
they (the Negroes) suffer’? sound very hollow following your 
support of the refusal of the Washington authorities to allow 
Marian Anderson to sing in a white school building on the grounds 
that the Negroes were making an issue “of turning over a white 
school building to the colored people on demand.’ And then 
to stand as you do for “‘righteous judgment” against the Negroes 
of Washington for demanding the civil rights guaranteed to 
them by the Constitution, makes one wonder if The Christian 
Leader has not been affected by the racial. theories propounded 
by the Ku Klux Klan in the South and more recently by the 
Nazi government in Germany. In this case, it seems to me, if 
anyone is entitled to make “‘righteous judgment”’ it is the Negro 
people, not those who defend their degradation. 

When you state that you “are on their (the Negroes) side 
for equal rights, but not for identical facilities,’ I feel that you 
deny a fundamental tenet of our Christian faith. Christianity 
seeks to unify, not to divide, the human family, and there is 
nothing in the sayings or the spirit of Jesus to make us believe 
that he thought this unity should be limited by racial character- 
istics. Your editorial makes me wonder if you do not. believe the 
Negro to be an inferior race. I am sure that the Negro people 
would interpret it so. 

It is statements such as yours that have supplied the basis 
for the shameful discrimination against the Negro people since 
the days of Reconstruction. Yes, even in the deepest South, 
white politicians stand up for “equal rights but not for identical 
facilities” for the Negro people. And thus, in the South, Negro 
youth is denied the opportunity of higher education, not to speak 
of being forced to attend schools inferior in every respect to those 


of white youth. It is this philosophy that has enabled the white 
land-owner to divide and exploit the white worker and his Negro 
brother—‘“‘whites and niggers can’t belong to the same trade 
unions,” they proclaim, this would be, in your words and theirs, 
“identical facilities.” So the Negro is denied membership in the 
union, and through playing him off against the white worker, 
both are kept in economic bondage. 

The impossibility. of granting equal rights to the Negro 
while denying him identical facilities is, it seems to me, a self- 
evident truth. Does he receive equal treatment from our rail- 
roads? Does he receive equal medical attention? Does he even 
receive equal rights before the law? No, this is never the case. 
Your Jim-Crow laws, by the very fact of their existence, brand 
the Negro as an “‘inferior’’ being and in practice deny any “‘equal 
rights” you may in theory grant him. I should like to know if 
you apply your argument against “identical facilities’? to the 
church as well? 

I feel very strongly that the true spirit of Universalism was 
expressed better than in your editorial column by Mrs. Roose- 
velt, when she resigned from the D. A. R. in protest against their 
refusal to allow Miss Anderson to sing in Constitution Hall. 
And far from delivering “righteous judgment’? over the de- 
mands of the Negro people in Washington for their constitu- 
tional (if not “‘legal’’) rights to use white school buildings, I be- 
lieve that we, as Universalists believing in the brotherhood of 
all mankind, should join with the Negro people in their just 
struggle. 

Phillip M. Dobbs. 

Canton, N. Y. 


* * 


AS THE HEAD OF OUR INSTITUTE SEES IT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When did you acquire such influence over the British Govern-- 
ment? How long had Mr. Chamberlain had an advance copy of 
your Epistle to the Hundred Ministers? 

“If we let the Hitlers of this world ‘get away with it,’ the 
world will be set back for ages,” you say. Say it again. Keep 
on saying it. Keep on, please, saying the rest of what you say in 
that same paragraph. 

“The cry to help America and let the world go to the devil’ 
is ‘about the most selfish cry that goes up.’’ Prepare to have 
your ears tingle because, beginning next week, you will be quoted 
copiously. 

War is “about as bad as bad can be,” but “if we stand up for 
the helpless and persecuted and do it in the right spirit, war will 
not damage us personally in soul and mind as it usually damages 
men.” Yes! The time for “some powerful resistance” is now— 
if not six months or more later than it should be. I could say 
more but this letter is not written to air my own declarations but 
to say ‘“‘Amen” to yours. 

: Arthur I. Andrews. 
Warner, N. H. 


* * 


UNIVERSALISTS MUST NOT DISCRIMINATE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Iam an old subscriber of The Christian Leader, and have often 
said that, while I have always enjoyed reading the Leader, at 
the present time its high standard of the past has been main- 
tained, and that it is now a better denominational paper than 
ever. But I must express my sorrow at the editorial statement 
of March 25 entitled ‘‘The Ballou Decision.’”’ This decision 
seems to me to be a great mistake, no matter what the law in the 
District of Columbia states. If the permission of the school 
board was once given for Miss Anderson’s concert to be held in 
the Central High School it should not have been withdrawn.. 
The conditions attached to it were very humiliating and could. 
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hardly have been accepted under the circumstances. The school 
board might have realized that such a consent was almost as bad 
as a refusal. (Almost the same.) No doubt the colored people 
should not let passion run away with judgment.’’ Of course. 
No one should do that, but we are all human. Why should we 
expect a group which has always known intolerance and even 
persecution and injustice, to be perfectly sane and well balanced 
and forgiving and submissive? 

For Universalists to condemn them is unpardonable. Uni- 
versalism is a very big word—or isn’t it? For Universalists to 
calmly criticize them for their errors of judgment and to excuse 
the refusal of the Central High School for the concert, after the 
permission had once been given, does not seem either right or 
Christian to me. We who are Universalists ought not to dis- 
criminate against any race or people under the sun, for we be- 
lieve in the Universal Fatherhood of God, and the brotherhood 
of man. And so we should not feel obliged to excuse Dr. Ballou 
‘simply because he was a Universalist. It was a mistake no 
matter what his denomination. 

I am sorry to write this, but I feel it very deeply. 
sorry to read your editorial in the Leader. 


I was 


Alice M. Taylor. 
Meshanticut, R. I. 


DR. EVANS PRAISES BALLOU EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Both Dr. Ballou and you were confronted with a delicate 
problem in re Marian Anderson. It strike me that Dr. Ballou 
decided in not only a legal, but also in a fair way, such as the 
situation called for. And, sir, as far as you’re concerned, nothing 
could be truer and more to the point than the words you utter 
and which deserve recognition: 

“We are on their side for equal righis, but not for identical 
facilities.” 

The whole case is now clearly put before us, with knowl- 
edge, without passion, and I for one am grateful to you for the 
service you have rendered. 

Daniel Evans. 


Belmont, Mass. 
cs * 


FROM ONE WHO KNOWS THE HISTORY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You certainly know your Wayside Inn! I want to commend 
and congratulate you on your series of articles on that subject, 
especially Number IV in the March 4 issue. I remember reading 
your writings on the same subject about twelve years ago. If 
my memory serves me correctly, at that time you had David 
Howe as the builder of the Inn, and now it is Samuel Howe, his 
father. 

I have read many histories of that tavern, and most of 
them stated that David was the builder; probably because the 
writers based their information on some of the histories of Sud- 
bury which state itso. You surely have the evidence that Samuel 
was the first owner. Your account is the most satisfying of any 
I have read, besides being delightful reading. 

In the early 1920’s I had occasion to look up titles and cer- 
tain genealogies of property and people of that part of Sudbury, 
and thus became interested in Wayside Inn history. In fact, 
one of the owners of the Inn between Lyman Howe and Mr. 
Lemon—Homer Rogers—was a neighbor of ours in Allston and 
my Sunday school teacher. 

I did not succeed in finding where the deed to the Wayside 
Inn land from Samuel to his son David was recorded, although 
I did find the record of the deeds of several lots of Sudbury land 
from the Indians to Samuel Howe. One of them was a tract 
of about 200 acres, from which he sold many times that number 
of acres. 

Since your previous Wayside Inn writings referred to above, 
I have become even more interested in this famous hostelry by 


marrying in 1927 the head hostess there, Miss Georgia Littlefield. 
She and I were, in former years, church workers in Allston. 
She is a greater enthusiast for everything about the Inn and 
Mr. Ford than I, and one of the bright spots of her experience 
there was the evening she and Dr. Perkins of Washington, D. C., 
the president of your Retreat, led the march to the banquet hall 
at the twenty-fifth anniversary supper of your retreat. She 
thought she had found her life work there, and even Mrs. Ford 
urged her to stay; but her new life work at Parmenter Garrison 
Farm, which your article refers to, where we spend about six 
months of each year, is no small matter in her estimation, and her 
flower garden there is a source of great joy to her. 
Frederick L. Gile. 
Allston, Mass. 


* * 


THE BALLOU DECISION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have rarely found an article which expresses my own views 
of a subject so well as did your editorial entitled ‘““The Ballou 
Decision.”” It was perfectly just to all parties concerned and I 
congratulate you on “seeing life clearly and seeing it whole.’ 

Marion D. Shutter. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


* * 


SHALL PERISH WITH THE SWORD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I beg you to print in the Leader the affirmation of Christian 
pacifist faith, bearing the signatures of a hundred ministers, which 
you so emphatically controvert. For it seems to me that the 
editorial, ‘“‘A Hundred Ministers,’’ hardly does justice to that 
affirmation. Will you not enable the readers of the Leader to 
judge it for themselves? 

Why call it ‘a new drive for non-resistance’’? The affirma- 
tion does not propose non-resistance, does not even mention it. 
On the contrary, it advocates resistance of evil by the most 
effective method, the method of the Cross. 

The subject is so tremendously important in present world 
conditions, and your dissent from the position of Christian 
brethren whose distinguished merits you heartily assert is so 
striking, that I hope adequate discussion will be forthcoming. 
I shall be grateful if you will specify the premises which you say 
you do not admit. 

Your reference to Hitler seems to me an echo of the diatribes 
against the Kaiser that were rife about twenty years ago. In 
1917 the Christian ministers of our country believed, with very 
few exceptions, that righteousness required that we say to the 
Kaiser, “Stop where you are,’ and that war must be employed 
to stop him. Was the military victory that followed a real 
triumph of righteousness? Are not the Hitlers of today the off- 
spring of the World War? Yet you apparently are ready to stop 
Hitler in the same way the Kaiser was stopped. I believe that a 
better way should and can be found. I think that history jus- 
tifies the saying of Jesus, ‘‘They that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” 

It was accidental, of course, but how remarkably appro- 
priate that April 6, 1917, the day when Congress declared war, 
was Good Friday! 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


* * 


NON-RESISTANCE DOES NOT STOP THEM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Thank you for your splendid opening editorial on non-resist- 


ance. It meets with my firmest approval. We all must stand 
by our conviction. Non-resistance has never stopped the dic- 
tators. 


J. W. Mc Knight. 
Hoopeston, Ill. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


EXHIBITION PLANS 


Material for the historical exhibit. at 
Lynn is being accumulated from various 
sources. The committee in charge has 
been enlarged by the addition of Bessie P. 
Ropes of Danvers and Ethel Williams of 
Lynn. Miss Williams is a past president 
of the Gardiner, Maine, union. 

Methods of arranging the material were 
discussed at a meeting of the committee at 
the home of Addie L. Ryder in Swampscott, 
March 30. Two printed programs of the 
1889 Convention have turned up, together 
with photographs of the first official board. 
Material relating to the first conventions 
will be grouped together. Miss Ryder kept 
an interesting scrapbook of news clippings 
reporting the 1899 Lynn Convention. 

From the archives of Herbert D. Goff of 
Edgewood, R. I., came a collection of 
badges and other emblems which he wore 
when a delegate to many national con- 
ventions. These along with similar items 
will make an interesting display. 

Mrs. Lottie F. Sampson of North Wey- 
mouth has provided a number of badges 
and insignia worn at national and state 
conventions. We would like more items of 
this kind for the historical exhibit. Mrs. 
Simpson has long been a leader in the 
W.N.M.A. 

Another part of the exhibit will illustrate 
the achievements of the Y. P. C. U. asa 
result of missionary enterprise, and the 
results of policies which benefited the rising 
generation of Universalists and account 
for the present day leadership. 

Probably the photographs will arrest the 
attention of delegates and visitors longer 
than other divisions of the exhibit. Ap- 
pearances have changed considerably since 
tight-waisted maidens were tickled by 
the ‘“‘handle-bar’”’ moustaches of pre-war 
Romeos. 

The committee would like to hear from 
alumni members who have items that 
ought to be included in the exhibit. Write 
to Robert F. Needham, 10 Winthrop Road, 
Arlington, Mass. 


* * 


STUDENT STRIKE AGAINST WAR 


Christian young people are finding it 
increasingly important to carry their be- 
lief in peace and world brotherhood into 
effective action. One of the projects this 
spring will be the Student Strike against 
War which is being held in schools and 
colleges all over the country April 20. 
Young people of all races and creeds will 
be uniting at this time to support a pro- 
gram of action against war. This program 
includes (1) support of a war referendum 
amendment, (2) compulsory and strength- 
ened neutrality legislation, (3) halting 
the super-armaments program and the 
militarization of youth, reallocating these 
funds to housing, health, and education 


needs, (4) pledging that youth will refuse 
to support the government of the United 
States in any war it may undertake, 
(5) co-operating across national lines with 
young people throughout the world who 
are working against war, colonial and 
fascist oppression, (6) supporting a world 
conference of all nations, for disarmament 
and settlement of international disputes, 
on the basis of equality of all nations, (7) 
building a powerful youth movement in 


the United States which can work with 
labor, farm, and church anti-war move- 
ments to check the drift to war. 

If you wish further information on how 
your Y. P. C. U. can co-operate with this 
project most effectively write to this office 
at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, or to the 
national office of any of the following co- 
operating organizations: Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, National Council of Meth- 


odist Youth, Student Peace Service, War 


Resisters League, Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, Young 
People’s Socialist League, Youth Com-— 
mittee against War. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CONCERNING QUESTIONNAIRES 
AND MEMBERSHIP 

Questionnaires from national depart- 
ment chairmen have gone to state depart- 
ment chairmen. They are important this 
year of the Biennial Convention. Every 
question which has been asked needs to be 
answered, because this information will 
be the basis for future planning. You well 
know the problems which confront us. 
Therefore we urge those co-workers who 
have received the questionnaires to do 
something about securing answers from 
every circle in the state. If you do not re- 
ceive adequate replies the first time you 
write, may we depend upon you to try 
again, and again? 

Already many questions concerning 
types of membership have come to the 
National Chairman of Membership. There 
appears to be quite a bit of confusion in 
the minds of several about members-at- 
large, for instance, and about annual 
membership in the W. N. M. A. In their 
minds, at least, your national officers are 
undergoing a process of change concerning 
membership in this only existing national 
association of Universalist women, because 
they would like to find a way to make 
membership so appealing that all Univer- 
salist women will be eager to affiliate with 
us. But until the time arrives when this 
mental process has taken on concrete 
physical form, we think it might be well 
to review the types of membership which 
exist today. We quote from a printed card 
which we have for distribution to all who 
can make use of it: 

Membership in the Women’s National 
Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church is of the following types: 

Annual—Payment of $1.00, of which 
$.35 goes to the National Association, 
$.35 to the state treasury, and $.30 re- 
mains in the local circle. 

Life and Memorial—Payment of $25.00, 
of which $16.25 is retained in the state 
treasury, and the balance, $8.75, is 
sent to the National Association, both 
amounts being placed at interest in 
the permanent funds. 

Patron—Payment of $100 at one time, 


all of which goes to the National As— 
sociation to be placed at interest in 
the permanent fund. 

Members-at-Large—Payment of $1.00) 
annually to the state; $.65 of this is re- 
tained in the state treasury, and $.35: 
is sent to the National Association. 

Men may become associate members by 
the same payment as women. 

No further payment of dues is required. 
of life and patron members. They are, 
however, considered in making ap- 
portionments to support the work of 
the W. N. M. A. 

Members-at-Large may also contribute 
to the work of the Association. 


To answer some of the many questions 
which have come to us recently we add the 
following information: 

The original thought in the minds of 
those who created the type of membership: 
known as “‘members-at-large’’ was that a 
state society might find within its boun- 
daries isolated Universalist women so far 
removed from a Universalist church that 
they could not join in the activities of the 
group, yet wished to be included in the 
larger fellowship. To these women was 
offered membership-at-large by the pay- 
ment of $1.00 annual dues. In this way 
they became participating members of 
the W. N. M. A., receiving the Missionary 
Bulletin and, through the state departments, 
kept in touch with the activities of the 
association. It now appears that many 
local circles are finding women who desire 
to take out such a membership and to be 
considered members of the local rather than 
the state association. We see no reason - 
why this is not possible. If any woman 
pays to a local group $1.00 annually for 
dues and that local group divides her mem- 
bership just as it does all others, we con- 
sider that a legitimate type of membership. 
Don’t you? 

Another question which has come to us 
concerning membership is this: ‘‘Why 
should $16.25 of a life membership remain. 
in the state treasury and only $8.75 go to 
the National Association?” Why? Per- 

(Continued on page 362) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


HELPING THE JEWS 
Our Spring Program and Offering 


The news is this: ‘All Universalist 
church schools will be asked to give an 
offering to help Jewish Refugee children.’ 
It will be the regular third or philanthropic 
offering, which we have recently devoted 
‘to the children of the West Virginia coal 
miners. It has been the custom of the 
G. 8. S. A. to direct this toward some 
emergency in which children are involved. 
The children of the West Virginia coal 
‘miners still need help, but we feel that we 
cannot ignore the tragic plight of thousands 
of homeless and oppressed Jewish children 
in the world today. 

Though our offering will be but a drop, 
by thinking sympathetically about the 
misfortunes of the world’s Jewish children 
we shall contribute something in the way 
of understanding and we shall strengthen 
the attitude of sharing. Perhaps more 
important than anything else, our teachers 
and our children will develop a fair and 
honest outlook towards the Jewish race, 
rather than developing along the lines of 
an all too prevalent anti-Jewish outlook. 
We come to grips with one of the most 
serious problems in the modern world— 
anti-Semitism in the narrow sense, the 
doctrine of racial superiority in the wider 
sense. Christianity, as we understand it, 
certainly does not mean persecuting the 
Jews, hating the Jews or condoning the 
suffering of helpless men, women and 
children. 

Our first object is to have a hand in 
relieving human misery. Our second, to 
teach brotherhood to our children in the 
name of a loving God. The taking of this 
offering is a superb opportunity for realistic 
teaching, if our superintendents and 
teachers are alive and aware. 

Splendid services of worship have been 
prepared for use in our schools on the Sun- 
days designated for this program and of- 
fering—April 23 and 30, and the 16th if 
desired. They should be used. Our chil- 
dren should be taken to Jewish synagogues 
and temples to make the acquaintance of 
rabbis and Jewish teachers. Above all, 
they should be given a vital opportunity 
to learn how they can help the Jewish 
children who are seeking to escape from 
the oppression of dictatorship and the 
twin threats of starvation and hopelessness. 

Our money will be handed over to the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, which is the central committee for 
handling all funds for the relief of oppressed 
Jews. Thus our assistance will be har- 
nessed to the efforts of a most efficient and 
most humane organization. 

The whole world admires the Quakers 
because they always go directly to the 
place where human suffering is to be found, 
and they give themselves and their money 


For Such as These 


to relieve that suffering. That is the 
simplest and the most understandable 
Christianity we know anything about. 
We want to practice that kind of Chris- 
tianity, and we want to teach our children 
to practice it. We want to unite our chil- 
dren in a world-wide feeling of kinship 
with all other children. The offering for 
Jewish Refugee children is a door through 
which we should gladly march, bearing 
gifts. 
Max A. Kapp, President, 
General Sunday School Association. 


* * 


BUILDING FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN 
CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 


This is the title of an article by James 
M. Yard in the March, 1939, issue of the 
International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion. The following excerpt from it, con- 
tributed by the minister of a Congrega- 
tional church in the Chicago area, gives a 
hint of the practical suggestions it contains: 


For those who would break down the 
psychological barrier which separates Jews 
and Christians, I have a few suggestions 
which have helped me: 

1. Get to know at least one member of 
the other group as an intimate friend. At 
least one half of your fears will be dispelled 
by this single relationship. 

2. Make at least a casual study of the 
races of mankind. You won’t discover 
any superiority worth fighting about. 

3. Take a glance at the living religions 
of the world—preferably starting with 
those of the Far Hast. Conclude your 
study with Judaism and then Christianity. 
Then sit down and try to state what you 
regard as the differences and the similari- 
ties between Judaism and Christianity. 


I am bold to predict that you will readily 
see why Jesus never broke with Judaism, 
and why Paul and Peter tried desperately 
hard to keep Christianity in the Jewish fold. 

4. Read a good history of the Jews, such 
as Sachar’s “Outline of Jewish History.” 

5. Attend services at a synagogue, both 
the Friday night worship service and the 
celebrations on the high holy days. 

6. Work shoulder to shoulder with some 
of your Jewish friends in causes in which 
you both believe. 


* * 


PHILANTHROPIC OFFERINGS 
1917-1939 


It was back in 1917, in response to a 
great human need, that the idea of having 
a “philanthropic offering’ in Universalist 
church schools originated. Armenians were 
being persecuted, thousands of refugees 
were in need of food and clothing. In re- 
sponse to that call Universalist church 
schools and churches gave, over a period of 
thirteen years, a total of $74,005.67 to the 
Near East Relief. 

Then came the famine in China. It 
was impossible to turn a deaf ear to the 
cries of little children in those stricken 
regions. So again we asked our schools to 
help. And again they responded, giving 
$2,347.28 in four years. 

Meantime a need arose in our own 
country. Men who had spent their lives 
digging coal awoke one day to find mines 
closing down and miners out of work. 
The suffering which followed was hard for 
grown folks; it was hard too for their chil- 
dren. So our offerings for the last four 
years, amounting to $1,250.87, have gone 
to them. They have made possible medi- 
cal aid for scores of boys and girls in these 
distressed areas. 

The purpose of this offering is now clear. 
1. It is for children. 2. It seeks to alle- 
viate human suffering at some spot on the 
globe where an emergency exists. 3. It 
serves a group outside our denominational 
fold whose needs are being met by an 
agency not bearing our Universalist stamp. 
Two of our three annual programs and 
offerings are denominational in emphasis, 
and rightly so. There is a place, too, for 
educating pupils to become sensitive to 
great emergencies as they arise and to 
have a share in helping to meet them. 
Do you not see how fitting it is that we 
should ask our schools to consider this 
year the needs of Jewish children? 

* ok 


TO ALL SUPERINTENDENTS 


The latest mailing from the G. 8S. S. A. 
office to the superintendents of our schools 
carried a two-page mimeographed bulletin 
regarding the third program and offering, 
together with two folders giving pictures, 
facts and figures regarding the Jewish 
refugees. 
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mony in the momentous lawsuit in which 
the Association claims that its property 
is exempt from taxation was given before a 
court stenographer in Portland on April 14. 
Details will be reported later. 

President Harold Niles will address the 
church school workers attending the annual 
convention of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association at 
Franklin on May 9. 

FeiaNes 


* * 


MURRAY GROVE GOES TO BRIDGE- 
PORT 


It is interesting to find that, wherever 
you are, if there are Universalists there, 
there is also a warm affection for Murray 
Grove. Pictures of the somber old Potter 
House, the fireplace where Potter and 
Murray first compared conceptions of 
God, always evoke interest. And it is 
always interesting to your correspondent to 
find that in Bridgeport, as in many other 
places, there are people who read their 
Leader from cover to cover, even if, as the 
writer and Rev. Harold Niles both do, 
they begin with Crackling and end up with 
the Editorials. Moderator Robinson of 
the Bridgeport church confesses that the 
Leader is his favorite periodical, and both 
he and Mrs. A. N. Blackford deplore the 
dearth of ‘‘Murray Grove articles.”’ But 
the Leader is dependent on contributors, 
and this contributor is dependent upon the 
celerity with which the spirit moves him, 
which, in a busy existence, is none too often. 

Those who may tell you there were not 
very many at the Bridgeport get-together 
of Murray Grovers are pessimists. The 
Palm Sunday week-end, true, kept a num- 
ber at home to sing in choirs and attend 
to home church duties, but those who 
came from the north and from the west 
over Connecticut’s magnificent new $23,- 
000,000 Merritt Parkway, came in the 
right spirit, and one right spirit is worth a 
hundred false prophets. 

Dorothy Wicks of Newark remarked 
that she liked very much the new Murray 
Grove slogan, ‘“Let’s Build Together 
Here a Shrine Worthy of Our Whole De- 
votion.”” Dorothy was finishing the ban- 
quet, a fine meal prepared by the ladies of 
the Bridgeport church, when she said 
this, but it was generally apparent that 
others agreed with her that we are out in 
dead earnest to make Murray Grove 
worth while. 

A significant part of the Bridgeport re- 
union was noted in two letters, both from 
Bridgeport young people, asking Murray 
Grove rates for 1939. Bridgeport has a 
fine group of young people. We didn’t 
meet all of them; it seems that they were 
involved in a city-wide basketball compe- 
tition, and that all the best players in 
town are on the best team in town, which 
comes, of course, from the Universalist 
church. But those we met we liked very 
much, 

The church service on Palm Sunday 


morning was well attended, and Harold 
Niles had a fine, strong sermon, worth 
hearing. A feature of the service was a 
pair of trumpeters. 

We have already replied to the two 
inquiries regarding rates. For those who 
didn’t write, Murray Grove rates begin at 
$12.50 for two in a room, and run to $19 
per week top, which is one in a room. 


You can get one of the smaller rooms for 


$14 per week single. 

Fine plans are under way for the 1939 
season. If I told you all of them now it 
would give me no material for further 
articles. Watch the Leader closely, and 
you will find that truly we are out to 
“build together at Murray Grove a shrine 
worthy of our whole devotion.” 

W. Gabell, Jr. 


* * 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Public Meeting 


The last meeting of the season will be 
held at the First Universalist Church of 
Milford April 20, 1939, in co-operation 
with the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention. The morning session will con- 
vene at 10.30 and the afternoon session at 
1.45. 

The speakers will include Mrs. John E. 
Wood of Quincy, J. Theodore Whitney, 
president of the State Convention, and 
Dr. George E. Huntley, pastor of the Rox- 
bury Universalist church. The theme of 
the meeting will be ‘United for Action and 
Service.” 

Luncheon will be served at fifty cents 
and reservations should be made by April 
17 of Miss Alma E. Sweet, 59 School St., 
Milford. 

Bus from Park Square, Boston, leaves at 
8.45 a. m., and arrives in Milford at 10.05. 
Round trip fare $1.45. By automobile 
take Route 1 through Jamaicaway to 
Spring St., then Route 109 to Milford. 
Church is on Pine St., just out of Lincoln 


Square. 
hy oe 


CO-OPERATIVE STUDY TOURS 


Dr. J. Henry Carpenter, chairman of 
the Committee on the Church and Co- 
operatives of the Federal Council of 
Churches and Tour Director of the Co- 
operative League of the U.S. A., has an- 
nounced the detailed arrangements for a 
tour of European Co-operatives and of Co- 
operatives in Nova Scotia this coming 
summer. 

The trip to Co-operative Europe will 
sail from New York July 1 on the new 
motorship Batory, going directly to Den- 
mark to visit co-operatives, folk schools 
and housing projects there. The party will 
visit rural and urban co-operatives in Fin- 
land, which do nearly 40 percent of the 
retail business of the country. They will 
study the famous ‘‘trust busting’’ co-opera- 
tives in Sweden and Norway, inspect 
Scotland’s hardy co-operatives, and then 
spend several days in the “‘cradle of co- 


operation,” visiting Rochdale, and the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, and the 
gigantic co-operatives in London, as well as 
the “Shakespeare country,’’ Westminster 
Abbey, and other points of interest. The 
tour will close with trips to France and 
Switzerland, arriving in New York Sept.3. 

Leaders of the tour, in addition to Dr. 
Carpenter, will include Rev. James Myers, 
Industrial Secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, who is also a director of 
the Co-operative League, and Monsignor 
Luigi Ligutti, president of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. 

The Third Annual Tour of Nova Scotia 
Co-operatives will be held Aug. 21 to 
Sept. 2, under the direction of Dr. Hartley 
Hartman of Brooklyn. 

The cost of both tours has been kept very 
moderate. Full information may be se- 
cured from the Committee on the Church 
and Co-operatives, Federal Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York,. 
Ni Yc 


* * 


A TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


All Souls Universalist Church of Worces- 
ter, Mass., observed the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the pastorate of Dr. Fenwick 
L. Leavitt on Sunday morning, March 5, 
1939. 

The celebration was observed on two 
days. Sunday, Dr. Leavitt preached the 
anniversary sermon on the same text that 
he preached on twenty-five years ago. 

On Monday evening, a reception was 
held in the church vestry and between four 
and five hundred people from the city were 
present to congratulate them. The re- 
ceiving line was composed of the family, 
as follows: Dr. and Mrs. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, Mr. and Mrs. Preston Leavitt of 
Springfield, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph 
C. Weyer of Worcester, Rev. and Mrs. 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., of Middletown, 
ING 2 

Dr. and Mrs. Leavitt were given flowers 
and a basket of silver. 


* * 


RECEIVES TEMPORARY LEAVE OF 
ABSENCE 


The Board of Trustees have granted the 
Rev. Hugh S. Tigner, pastor of the church, 
a three months’ leave of absence for the 
months of May, June and July, during 
which time Mr. Tigner will serve in a 
temporary capacity on the editorial board 
of The Christian Century, which is recog- 
nized as the most influential religious 
journal in this country, the journal serving 
as unofficial standard-bearer for American 
Protestantism. The opportunity to take 
a temporary position on the paper staff 
came unexpectedly to Mr. Tigner. It is 
something of which both he and the mem- 
bers of the Universalist church board 
agree he should avail himself, for it will 
afford him an opportunity and useful ex- 
perience. 

Arrangements are now in progress to 
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Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Harry A. Hersey of Danbury, 
Conn., was faced by four generations of his 
family line as he conducted the Palm 
Sunday service. In the “family pew” 
were his parents-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. C. Champlin, his wife, Lottie C. Hersey, 
his son’s wife, Mrs. Theodore Adams 
Hersey, and his grandson, Burnell Adams 
Hersey. 


Easter preachers about Boston, as ar- 
ranged by the office of the State Superin- 
tendent, included Dr. Brotherston, of the 
faculty of Tufts, at East Boston, Dr. Cum- 
mins, General Superintendent, at Brookline, 
and Rev. George M. Gerrish at Chelsea. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone went by 
water to Washington the week following 
Easter and attended the sessions of the 
Associated Church Press April 12 and 13. 


Prof. Alida Martin of the department 
of chemistry, St. Lawrence University, 
made an Easter visit to Dr. and Mrs. 
Lalone, who were old friends and associates 
in Canton. 


Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks was the preacher 
at the union Good Friday service at All 
Souls Unitarian Church, Washington. 


Prof. Alfred S. Cole will preach at Bea- 
con Church, Brookline, Mass., on April 
16, Rev. John Q. Parkhurst on April 23, 
and Dr. Roger F. Etz on April 30. 


Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superintend- 
ent, conducted the Holy Thursday service 
in All Souls Church, East Boston, Mass. 
On Tuesday, April 4, Dr. Coons spoke for 
Doolittle Home at the all-day meeting of 
the women’s organizations in Dr. Leigh- 
ton’s First Church in Somerville. 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, 
Conn., will preach at East Boston on 
April 16. Mr. Hersey has two sons in the 
neighboring town of Winthrop whom he is 
visiting. 

Maine 


Augusta.—Rev. Edwin Cunningham, 
pastor. At the annual parish meeting, 
April 3, Arthur B. Mason, Jr., was elected 
moderator, an office which for many years 
was filled by the late Elmer E. Parkman. 
Fred S. Rand was chosen clerk, Stanley 
Weymouth collector, Edwin Royal treas- 
urer, Franklin J. Witham, Eleanor New- 
man and Mrs. Ernest Lunt, trustees. The 
pastor reported that during the church 
year there had been fifteen baptisms, thir- 
teen new members received, one transfer 
granted, and death had taken nine mem- 
bers. A serious breakdown of the church 
heating plant (third in the past seven 
years) necessitated changes in Lenten 
services. A contract has been signed for 
a new furnace to cost $1250. It will be 
installed at an early date. 


Massachusetts 


Swampscott.—Rev. Carl A. Hempel, 
pastor. Though a pouring rain was 
falling, a congregation of fifty gathered at 
the Holy Thursday service. Eleven new 
members were received, and, as the storm 
prevented several persons from being 
present, the nucleus of a class to be wel- 
comed in June is at hand. 

Marlboro.—Rey. Arthur M. Soule, pas- 
tor. At the annual parish meeting supper 
was served by the John F. Cotting men‘s 
club to fifty people. Reports showed the 
society in good condition financially. 
Officers elected: Moderator, Frank P. 
Thrasher, Jr.; clerk, Louis E. Burness; 
treasurer, Miss Mabel A. Fernald; pru- 
dential committee, George M. Moore, 
Harry W. Fay, Frank P. Thrasher, Mrs. 
George B. Herrick and Mrs. Eva Coxson. 
The ashes of Mrs. Grace Barker Townsend 
of Jackson Heights, Long Island, who died 
March 22 at her home after a long illness, 
were brought to Marlboro, her former 
home, April 8, for interment. Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall conducted the funeral services 
in New York and Mr. Soule conducted the 
committal services in Marlboro. On Easter 
Sunday, Mr. Soule gave the last in a series 
of sermons on the Universalist avowal of 
Eternal All-Conquering Love. The choir 
gave a fine program and two members 
were received into membership. Mr. Soule 
attended the Idlewild Retreat at the Se- 
nexet House, Putnam, Conn., the week 
following Easter. 


New Hampshire 


Manchester.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, 
pastor. An Easter sale and supper spon- 
sored by the Ladies’ Union netted $70.00 
for the Union and $8.00 for the Y. P. C. U. 
Dedication Day was observed by the 
women of the parish April 5. The sug- 
gested program was successfully carried 
out by Mrs. Willis, assisted by seven 
young ladies from the young people’s group. 
This service was followed by a covered- 
dish supper for all members of the parish, 
after which Samuel Hunt gave a talk on 
a recent tramping trip in Mexico. 


New York 


Auburn.—Rey. Hal T. Kearns, pastor. 
Forty women attended the Women’s 
Dedication Day luncheon and service. 
The program was in charge of Miss Jane 
Hosmer. Mr. Kearns was the speaker at 
the Y. M. C. A. Lenten luncheon for 
business men on March 16, using as his 
theme “The Master’s Scale of Values.” 
Church attendance for the first three 
months of 1939 has been nearly twice 
what it was for the same period in 1938, 
and is still increasing. In the recent finan- 
cial canvass the number of pledged con- 
tributors was more than doubled and also 


the total amount of pledged subscriptions. 
The attendance at church school is twice 
what it was a year ago. 

Brooklyn, All Souls.—Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, pastor. The average attend- 
ance at the Senior Young People’s Christian 
Union Sunday night meetings has been 
ninety-five. This takes in young people 
between nineteen and twenty-eight years 
of age. The average attendance of the 
juniors is twenty-eight, making a total of 
123 young people who are at All Souls 
every Sunday night. 


* * 


ANOTHER CHANCE TO HELP CHINA 


A benefit concert is to be given in Jordan 
Hall, Boston, Monday, April 17, at 8.15, by 
the Highland Glee Club of Newton. In 
addition to the program of choice numbers 
by this well-known male chorus, there will 
be two Chinese soloists, Miss Grace Feng 
of Peiping, and Mrs. Mei-sheng L. Tsao, 
a graduate of Yen Ching University. The 
closing number will be an unusual and 
appropriate feature. A group of Chinese 
students, directed by T. K. Cheng of Har- 
vard Medical School, will lead the audience 
in singing the new, popular Chinese march- 
ing tune, “Song of the Volunteers.” 

The proceeds of the concert will go to 
China Relief through the Massachusetts 
Church Committee at Room 509, 14 Bea- 
con Street, telephone Capitol 1750. Please 
telephone or mail your order for tickets at 
$1.00 each or sponsorships (two tickets) 
at $5.00 or over, and help in the enormous: 
task of caring for the millions of Chinese 


refugees. 
ok * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Notices for the Metropolitan Ferry 
Beach Celebration at the First Universalist 
Church, Highland Avenue, Somerville, 
Mass., Friday, April 21, have gone out to 
Ferry Beachers in eastern Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and southern New Hamp- 
shire. Motion pictures taken last summer 
by Norman Brookes of Needham, Mass., 
an ‘‘Information Please’’ contest, a Friend- 
ship Circle conducted by Rey. Frank 
Chatterton of Cambridge, and dancing 
will be among the features of this happy 
get-together. Supper will be served at 
6.30 p. m. by ladies of Dr. Leighton’s 
church under the direction of Mrs. Dorothy 
B. Waldron. Earle Dolphin will be at the 
piano. Ferry Beachers who want to win 
new friends for their beloved summer 
meeting place should take them along to 
this annual frolic and let them taste the 
fruits of its fellowship. Reservations for 
supper are being mailed by April 17 to 
R. F. Needham, 10 Winthrop Road, Ar- 
lington, Mass. A penny postcard will 
suffice. 

The April board meeting of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association was held at Uni- 
versalist Headquarters April 13. Testi- 
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secure the necessary supply minister to 
serve during his absence. Mr. Tigner has 
not decided yet whether his wife and son 
will remain in Canton or be with him in 
Chicago during these months. The Chris- 
tian Century has been attracted by Mr. 
Tigner’s writings and a number of his 
articles have appeared in that journal.— 
St. Lawrence Plaindealer, April 4. 


* * 


W. N. M. A. 

(Continued from page 358) 
haps the time has arrived when a different 
division of membership fees all along the 
line should be considered. With the 
changing times and changing methods of 
working possibly more should come to the 
National Association, for it finds increased 
duties every year, which we trust mean in- 
creased service to both state and local 
groups. However, this is just a bit of food 
for thought. We wonder, if perhaps a 
50-50 division of life memberships and dues 
from members-at-large would not be more 
fair. What do you think about it? 

May we leave with you this thought. 
We wish the day might come when every 
local group could do away with the pay- 
ment of annual dues and substitute for 
that very necessary item a budget item 
which might be called ‘administration, 
local, state and national,’ or something 
like that, to be raised as any other budget 
item is raised. Then the woman who did 
not feel she could pay the dollar, but could 
give great service, would not be barred from 
membership. Think about this. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1939 
Previously reported................ 78 
COnCOrde Ni Eee aw = oe ecm, 16 
Swampseoti; Mass} Aga Set. . 11 
ast. Boston) Massie . sake ocak . ocd 6 


Washingtons: Det@ucs oe tines tale 12 


Danbury Onna wee sri tee 2 
Adran ees IM ORs FB mek” idle 11 
SAUPUs SM ass Nye. 45 ee oe Ree, 9 
Bndgeport. Conn: ace eee eee 6 
Boston, Grove. Hall. sas ii 
ROba) gies. vccras. Ce pewee eaten AOE 158 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 20. Concord, N.H., 
6. Bridgeport, Conn., 1. Total, 27. 


* * 


A SUGGESTION TO LIBERAL 
AMERICAN YOUTH 


Would you like to go abroad? If you 
would, you may be interested to learn 
what I think is the best way to get to know 
a country and become acquainted with 
its people. 

The I. R. F., formerly L. I. B., held its 
conference last summer in Leersum, 
Holland, where it was decided that, in 
order to promote international under- 
standing, we must be more active, and do 
something to help young people to travel, 


and make friends with people of other 
nations. 

The only way for this is the Interna- 
tional Exchange. The rules of the Ex- 
change were published in the I. R. F. 
quarterly, issued in November 1938, but 
for the sake of those who had no chance to 
read it I shall repeat them. 2 

1. The applicant should say what coun- 
try and city he wishes to visit, whether he 
intends to study, length of his stay. This 
ought to be accompanied by references 
from his minister and the secretary of his 
member group, as well as by a photograph 
of himself and a short description of him- 
self and his youth work. 

2. He will carry a short correspondence 
with his expected changee. 

3. In the exchange of homes each will be- 
come a foster child in the home of the other. 
The success of the exchange will depend 
upon the good sense and the character of 
all involved. 

4. Each family will be responsible for 
board and room only for its foster child, 
but the very nature of the relationship will 
imply many extras, including affection. 
Each family will treat its charge as it ex- 
pects and wishes its own child to be 
treated. 

5. There will be a fee of approximately 
one dollar to cover correspondence. 

The conference has appointed me execu- 
tive chairman of the exchange committee, 
with the hope that, through my acquaint- 
ances in England, America, Holland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Transyl- 
vania we shall be able to arrange a few 
exchanges during this year. 

Here is an opportunity to take our little 
share in the international work. Should 
we shut our homes and doors before it? 

All applications should be sent to my 
address not later than the first of May. 


Vilma J. Szantho, 
Sft. Gheorghe. 
Sir. Cantemir No. 11. 
Jud. Treiscaune. 
Roumania. 

* ca 


INSTALLATION OF MR. CHATTER- 
TON 


All are most cordially invited to attend 
the installation service of the Rey. Frank 
B. Chatterton as the fourteenth minister 
of the First Universalist Church of Cam- 
bridge on the evening of Wednesday, 
April 26. A reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
Chatterton will follow. The occasion is 
strictly informal. All Universalist minis- 
ters are invited to participate in the pro- 
cessional march. Gowns and hoods will be 
worn. 

Willis V. Ames, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


Obituary 


Mrs. George S. Eveleth 
Mrs. Annie Stimson Eveleth, wife of Dr. George S. 
Eveleth, died at her home in Little Falls, N. Y., on 
Sunday, March 26, 1939. She and her husband had 


come to Little Falls some forty-seven years ago and 
were active in St. Paul’s Universalist Church. Mrs. 
Eveleth was greatly beloved by the members of her 
church and her sudden death will be keenly felt in 
the church as well as in the community. The fun- 
eral services were held from her home on Wednesday, 
March 29, with Rev. Howard B. Gilman officiating. 


Arthur Gilman 


Arthur Gilman, an employee of the Salem Gas 
Company, died suddenly Tuesday afternoon, April 
4, after suffering a heart attack at his home. He 
had been working right up until the time of his death, 


“which came as a shock to his many friends as well 


as his family. 

He was the son of Mrs. Annie M. (Sargent) and 
the late Charles A. Gilman. His mother celebrated 
her ninety-first birthday Saturday, April 1. He was 
employed for fifteen years as a collector for the 
Salem Gas Company and was a member of Starr 
King lodge of Masons, Now and Then Association 
and the Universalist Men’s Club. Surviving are his 
mother, his wife, Lucy (Burbank), and one son, Rev. 
Howard Gilman of Little Falls, N. Y. He was a man 
of fine personality and characteristics.—Salem (Mass.) 
Evening News. 


Mrs. J: William Lee 


Mrs. Sarah Jane Lee, widow of J. Wm. Lee, who 
died in 1916, died at her home, 300 Fourth St., N. E., 
Washington, D. C., Friday, March 24, in her eighty- 
eighth year. The illness and death of two sisters, 
Mrs. Henrietta Poist and Miss Nanny Noyes, within 
the past few weeks, wore her down and sent her to 
bed. She was making a good recovery but had a fall 
which apparently broke a bone. The accident caused 
such intense pain that she succumbed in a few days. 
Funeral services were held Monday, March 27, and 
were attended by a great company of people. Dr. 
Seth Rogers Brooks and Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
officiated. 

Mrs. Lee was born in Baltimore. Her father, 
George Noyes, was a Maine man, and her mother was 
a Maryland woman. She was one of eleven children. 
Her father moved to Washington when she was a 
child and when the Universalist church was started in 
1869 the entire family joined the movement. Mrs. 
Lee was one of the few members of the present parish 
whose memory went back clearly to those early years 
when the society worshiped in different halls. The 
Noyes family made a Sunday school in itself. 

She was married to:J. Wm. Lee, a prominent un- 
dertaker, in 1874, the Universalist minister, Dr. Cyrus 
H. Fay, officiating. She is survived by her son, 
Ernest C., who is now the head of the undertaking 
business, which dates from 1830, by her sister, Mrs. 
Hannah Ruddock of Baltimore, and by six grand- 
children. 

She faced great sorrow in the death of her sons 
Clarence and Henry, and of her daughter Nellie, 
Mrs. L. P. Steuart. She saw her brothers and sisters 
pass one by one until all had gone except one sister. 

Mrs. Lee was one of the most prominent and loyal 
members of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, active in the Ladies’ Aid Society,, Mission 
Circle and all parish work, and was greatly beloved 
for her unassuming, modest ways and her unfailing 
kindness. She showed few signs of age and was 
regular in her attendance at the church and parish 
meetings. 

Interment was in Glenwood Cemetery. 


Notices 


UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S ALLIANCE 


The regular monthly meeting of the Universalist 
Woman’s Alliance will be held at Bethany Union, 
Friday, April 21, at eleven o’clock. Mrs. Mildred 
Buchanan Flagg will be the speaker. Subject: “‘Lit- 
erary Close-ups.” 

Lettie B. Cooke, Secretary. 
ahh ace 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the constitution and by- 
laws of the Connecticut Universalist Convention have 
been revised by the special committee appointed for 
that purpose, in pursuance of recommendation 1 of 
the 1938 session of the convention. Copies of the 
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proposed revision, embodying all proposed amend- 

ments and substitutions, will be in the hands of all 

of the ministers and many of the laymen of the state 

one month preceding the annual meeting, May 10-11. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 

at 

PENNSYLVANIA COMMITTEE OF FELLOW- 
SHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention will convene at Philadelphia 
on April 24, 1939, at 10 a. m., for the examination of 
Miss Eleanor G. Collie, “‘as to her fitness in purpose, 
character and abilities for the ministry of the Uni- 
versalist Church.” 

George A, Gay, Secretary. 
= + 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted transfer of Rev. Frank B. Chatterton 
from New Hampshire, Rev. Robert Cummins, 
D. D., from California, and Rev. Robert C. With- 
ington (D. U.) from California. 

Retransferred Rev. Edward A. Ellis to Maine. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
oe 

WISCONSIN COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted on letter of transfer Rev. Noel E. Spicer 

from Michigan. 
Noble E. McLaughlin, Secretary. 
ee 

*““SONGS OF WORK AND WORSHIP”? WANTED 

If any church has fifteen copies of “Songs of 
Work and Worship,” and would like to give them to a 
Universalist school or sell very reasonably, please 
write to D. J. Brown, care of Universalist Publishing 


House. 
x * 


CONNECTICUT Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The fiftieth annual convention of the State Young 
People’s Christian Union will be held on Saturday 
and Sunday, April 15 and 16, 1939, at Stamford, 
Conn., for the purpose of (1) election of officers, 
(2) reading of reports and (3) such other business 
as may legally come before said Convention. 

May Ericson, Secretary. 
yy 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 10.45 a. m. 

April 17—Prof. Alfred S. Cole, Tufts College 
School of Religion, ‘‘Preaching.” 

May 1—Annual meeting at Bethany Union at 
10.45 a. m. All ministers and their wives invited. 
Speaker: Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn. Lunch- 
eon at 12.15 p. m. at 50 cents per person. 

oe 


ILLINOIS Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The Illinois Y. P. C. U. of the Universalist Church 
will hold its fiftieth anniversary convention April 21, 
22, 23, 1939, at Hoopeston, Ill. 

Hulda Alice Johnson, Secretary. 
* Ok 
MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND 
Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The fiftieth annual convention of the Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will be 
held at the Mediator Universalist Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I., on Saturday and Sunday, April 29 and 
30, 1939, for the purpose of (1) election of officers, 
(2) reading reports, and (3) such other business as 
may legally come before said Convention. 

Nadine Ratcliff, Secretary. 
+ is 
COMMUNITY CHURCH OF BOSTON 


Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, Leader. 

Sundays—10.45 a. m. 

April 28—Harry F. Ward. 

April 30—Colston E. Warne. 

May 7—John Haynes Holmes. 
Sik 


CHAPIN HOME 


Services second and fourth Sundays at 3.30 p. m. 
April 23, Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York City. 
May 14, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
May 28, Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


KING’S CHAPEL 


January-April, 1989. Organ recital Monday by 
Raymond C. Robinson. Worship with brief sermon 
Tuesday to Friday. 


Preachers 


April 18, 20, 21: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York City. 


Limited Offer 
of 
MADAME CURIE 
by Eve Curie 


for $1.49 


The identical Volume now selling for $3.50 


This price good only until! May 31 
After that date the book will be sold for 


the original price 


Order from the 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church of the Redeemer 


(First Universalist Society) 


805 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis 
Founded in 1859 


“Eighty Years of Influence and Service” 


Leading Universalist Church in the 
Middle West 


Universalists visiting the city or paasing 
through it invited to attend services— 
11.00 a. m. 


REV. MARION D. SHUTTER, D.D., Pastor 


Unity Settlement 


Founded by the Church in 1897 
250 17th Avenue North 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 
from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 
Delightfully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of smalli 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational! 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Rubl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplamacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


be false?” 


“Indeed, the acid test whether or not we really love 
liberty lies in the answer to the question whether we 
want it for other people as well as for ourselves. Have 
we sufficient confidence in truth to leave men free to 
proclaim what they believe even though we think it to 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


— Everett R. Clinchy. 


CANTON, NEW YORK 
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Crackling 

THERE AIN’T NO G IN CUMMINS! 
G may be the girl I left behind me— 

G may be the crimester’s secret peeve— 
G may be the initial I am known for— 
G may be the remark when coal you 

heave— 
BUT 

There ain’t no G in the Super’s name—it’s 

Cummins. 

It’s that much different from the common 
herd. 
Make no mistake when next you write 
the office, 
Or print it. Take a good look now so 
you'll know that word— 
It’s CUMMINS! 
Jebel 
* * 

Prospective Buyer: “But I don’t ex- 
actly like the looks of your ’39 model in 
front.” 

Salesman Dzudi: “But look at the lines 
from the back. Doesn’t it look good from 
that view?” 

Prospective Buyer: ‘‘Yes, but—”’ 

Salesman Dzudi: ‘‘Well; that’s all any- 
body ever sees of this car.’’—Pathfinder. 

* * 

Benevolent Old Man: “Don’t you think 
fishing is a cruel sport?” 

Angler: “I certainly do. I’ve been sitting 
here five hours and never had a single bite, 
and I’ve got three wasp stings, I’m eaten 
up with flies, and the sun’s taken all the 
skin off the back of my neck.’’—Minneap- 
olis Journal. 

* * 

Client: ‘““Why, it’s outrageous! You’re 
taking 75 per cent of the money!” 

Lawyer: ‘“‘Well, my skill, legal training 
and experience got you the money.”’ 

Client: ‘“But I was the victim!’’ 

Lawyer: ‘‘Bosh! Anybody could get hit 
by a car!’’—The Rail. 

* * 

Father: ‘““What a boy you are for asking 
questions. I’d like to know what would 
have happened if I’d asked as many ques- 
tions when I was a boy.”’ 

Tommy: ‘Perhaps you would have been 
able to answer some of mine.’’—Tezxas 
Ranger. 

* * 

Mrs. Easley: ‘I’m going to enter my 
-dog in the dog show this year.” 

Mrs. Harder: ‘‘Do you think he’ll win?” 

Mrs. Easley: ‘No, but he’ll meet some 
nice dogs.’’—Pathfinder. 

* * 

“You a lion tamer—a little chap like 
you?” 

“My size is the secret of my success. 
The lions are waiting for me to grow a little 
bigger.”’—Tulsa World. 

* * 

Binks: ‘‘My wife and I got on splendidly 
for ten years.” 

Spinks: ‘Really! And what happened?”’ 

Binks: ‘She came _ back!’’— Honolulu 
Advertiser. 


For Better Worship Services 


Hymns of the Spirit 


A project of a joint Universalist-Unitarian 


commission 


Price $1.25 plus postage, 6 cents per copy 


Antiphonal Readings 


by L. Griswold Williams 


Price $1.00 per copy, $0.90 in quantities 


of 25 or more 


Beacon Song and Service Book 
(for Church Schools) 


Price $1.00 per copy, $0.90 in quantities 


of 25 or more, plus postage 


Order from 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street -:- 


